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Editorial Sidelights 


HE Daffodil has its inning tkis month with the opening article 

devoted to this subject; the front cover illustration of Great Warley, 

an outstanding member of the Incomparabilis group; and with a 

frontispiece of artistie merit with Daffodils as the leading feature. Then do 

not overlook Jan de Graaff’s historical daffodil discussion, and what The Glad 
Philosopher has to say about Daffodils. 


B. Y. Morrison, who writes the leading daffodil article, is an authority on 
Daffodils and Irises, Editor of the National Horticultural Magazine and the 
Journal of the American Horticultural Society, also Editor of the American 
Daffodil Year Book. Mr. Morrison is hortieulturist in charge of the Division 
of Plant Exploration and Introductions, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Jan de Graaff, who gives us the historical facts about the Daffodil, is an 
international authority on this subject and a member of the Nomenclature 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. He comes of a family of which 
several generations have been in the Dutch bulb business. His home is in 
Noordwyk, Holland. | 

Mrs. Grayson, who also gives us the Book Review Department, tells about 
“Native Shrubs and Small Trees for the Home Garden,” based on her practical 
experience on her own premises. 

Bog Gardens, as a sort of auxiliary of Pools and of Rock Gardening, have 
become popular. C. S. Faunce gives us some pertinent facts. 

Brother Kreps illustrates in his beautiful way, four interesting border plants. 

Two rose articles will be helpful to rose growers this month,—Dr. MeFar- 
land’s “‘Old Stuff?’ About Roses,’ and Dr. Nicholas’ “Putting ‘How’ Into 
Roses.” Both articles are of a direct and practical nature. 

While disewssing the subject of the flower show, Dorothy Biddle gives us 
more pertinent comments on Flower Arrangement. 


The Formosanum Lily, a variety of the Philippine Lily, is according to Edwin 
(. Powell, reasonably hardy. Note the differentiation between varieties of the 
Philippine Lily. 

The simplicity of apple grafting is illustrated in pictures by R. V. Sawyer, 
showing all the necessary details. 

A small vegetable garden for health’s sake is the plea of Bennett B. Smith, 
who gives the things we can and should grow, and how we ean grow them. 

Helps for Garden Clubs in some detail are contained in Miss Thomas’ Garden 
Club Department this month. Ineidentally we expect to have more coming 
along each month as the season progresses. . 

Those who do not believe in signs, and those who do believe in signs, should 
read the article in the Wayside Ramblings Department, “Planting by Signs.” 
The Editor’s comments on this subject may be helpful. 

Touching on only a tew of the high spots of this number, readers are enjoined 
to travel earefully through the pages, prospecting for the unusually large 
number of detailed facts and information contained herein; probably the most 
complete issue which we have produced to date, in scope of subjects and 


thoroughness of treatment. . 
MADISON COOPER. 
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A COMPLETE GARDEN 


is yours at a great saving 


For the amateur who is making his initial start and de- 
sires a complete garden, or for the experienced gardener 
who wishes to freshen and renew his garden or portions 
of it, these special-value collections offer a splendid 
opportunity. . . . 


Six Dreer’s Famous Asters. One Five African Marigolds. Contains 
packet each of these 6 Wilt-Resis- one packet each of 5 varieties. 
tant Asters: le Beauty, Crego’s Value 80c for 60c, 

Giant White, ornia Giant Rich 

" Dreer’s a Pink, Sensa- Phlox Collection. One packet each 
tion. Late Branching Azure Blue. of these 9: Snow White, Shell 
Value_ 90c for 60c. = = — Pw 
Six Showy Larkspurs. A packet — Voor ae. 
each of 6 splendid colors. Value ——. Violet. Value 90c for 
90c for G6Oe, . 

Six Newer Calendulas. One packet Seven Bedding Petunias. One 
each of Apricot Queen, Campfire, packet of each. Value $1.10 tor 
ee . rs Sunshine, =. 70c. 

0 en |, Beam, range = Clarkia Collection. One packet 
a a wy dnd a each of 6 sorts. Value 60c for 40c, 
pone om 4 —_ a 6 re Blue, Six Beautiful Scabicsa. One packet 
Rose-Pink, White, Maroon, Mauve, each of 6 distinct colors. Value 
Ruby Red. Value 60c for 40c. 65e for 50ec. 

California Poppy Collection. One Six Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias. One 
packet each of 8 sorts. Value 80c packet each of 6 rich colors. Value 
for 60e. 90c for 65c, 


Six Freneh Marigolds. One packet Five giant Verbenas. One packet 
each of 6 sorts. Value 60c for 40c. each of 5 varieties. Value $1.05 
Six Carnation-Flowered Poppies. for 75¢ 

One packet each of 6 beautiful 


isti . o 60c fo Dreer’s Orchid-F lowered Sweet 
tos. a ve , Peas, One packet each of 12 out- 


Seven Levely Half-Dwarf. Snap- mA varieties. Value $1.20 
dragons. Includes one packet each or 

of Amber, Crimson, Bright Yellow, Three Early Co- 
Fiery Orange-Scarlet, Pink, Pure  joggaj Cosmos. 
White, Pearly Pink. Value 70c ne packet each 





for 50c. of crimson, 

Six Deuble ary Kom One eiek. Mg SEND FOR 
acket each of showy sorts. ite. alue 

Value 60c for 500. * 30e for 25¢. APT eet 


HENRY A. DREER (20077. 


204 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. Wsa0)0),( 


FREE 














America’s Most Complete 


‘ROSE Catalogue 


C= Bobbink & Atkins 84 page catalog contains the 
most complete assortment of Garden Roses in 
America today. Nearly 1000 varieties are described 
—novelties, scarce kinds, popular favorites and Old- 
Fashioned Roses. Orders for any and all kinds may 
be placed with confidence for true-to-name, strong field- 
grown plants. 


Order Directly from the List 


Novelty Hybrid Teas Patented Roses 
Each We stock a large assortment. 
Empress, Pink......... $1.25 Rare. and 
Barcelona, Crimson. 1.25 ? . 
fe) Victoria Harrin pen Red i. 3 Old-Fashioned 
Mrs. a —— . Pi ik - - Roses 
re) Souv. uatois, Pin 2 
Moss Roses 
Mev. W. van Heek. 1.50 French Roses 
Novelty Climbers Scotch Roses 
Cabbage Roses 
Golden Dream......... $1.50 Species Roses 
Climbing Dainty Bess.. 1.50 Austrian Briers 
. Australian Roses 
New Hybrid Teas Chinas and Bengals 
Hinrich Gaede......... $1.60 Single Hybrid Teas 


-_ 


Lydia, Orange-red...... .00 Hybrid Sweetbriers 
President Marcia, Rose. 1.25 Rugosas and Hybrids 
Gipsy Lass, Maroon.... 1.00 3ourbon and Noisettes 
Condessa de Sastago... 1.25 Polyanthas, 51 vars. 
So. de Mme. Chambard. 1.25 Hardy Climbers 
Souv. de J. Soupert, Yel. 1.25 Hybrid Perpetuals 


The B. & A. Catalogue— 

Should be in the hands of everyone intend- 
ing to order Roses, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Flowering Crabapples and Cherries, Taxus and new Perennials. 
Write for your copy. Free; 50¢ west of the Rockies. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


RUTHERFORD 25 - - - - - NEW JERSEY 
ONT TRTUINTINIRINTRTRTNTRTNTUISTRT TOT] 
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These Choice New Things 


What’s the sense of buy- Send for Catalog. 16 of 
tha a “= the usual old | its pages have true color | 

_— is_ year, when | illustrations made direct | 
| 


you can have Wayside’s 
new ones costing but little, from the blooms them- 


if any more? selves. It is not too much | 
Here are just four of the to say there isn’t a Cata- | 
many new Wayside things log its equal issued in this 
well worth your having. country. 


New Korean Mums 


om No use trying to describe them. 
See Catalog. Shown in color. 
Prices very reasonable. 


New Gaillardia Sun God 

2. A true chamois-yellow, clear and 
bright. Blooms 3 to 4 inches 
across. 3 plants for $1.25—12 for 
$4.50. 


New Gladioli and Dahlias 

3. A dozen or more, each seemingly - 
better than the oi ther. See Cata- 
log for prices. 


Patent No. 118 
Phlox 
Columbia 
3 plants $1.25 
12 for $4.50 





70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio | 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send for Seed Catalog. | 
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Cost No More Than Old Ones i 
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New and Rare Gladioli 


Special Collection Offer 





Few flowers have been improved to the degree that 
Gladioli have. Excellent in brightening the early summer 
border, they rank supreme as a cut flower among the 
Summer bulbous plants. Plant freely from May until July. 


The following four varieties are outstanding in color 
—whether for garden decoration or Exhibition: 
PICARDY— Apricot Pink Dr. F. E. BENNETT— Flame Scarlet 
MINUET — Light Lavender LOYALTY — Rich Yellow 

20 bulbs, 5 each of 4 above varieties $1.50 
40 bulbs, 10 each of 4 above varieties 2.50 
100 bulbs, 25 each of 4 above varieties 5.00 


(Sold in collections only at this price) 


Stamm late 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 


Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Piains, N.Y. _, Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 
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The Daffodil is at its best as shown in this near-to-Nature setting 
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Triandrus. Calathinus 


Triandrus Hybrid, Queen of Spain 


Daffodils for the Beginner 


N spite of the familiarity of the old 
quotation about Daffodils that come 
before the swallows dare, it is as- 

tonishing how many garden lovers have 
yet to discover the thrill that comes 
from Spring’s return with hundreds of 
Daffodils. One’s astonishment grows 
when one stops to think how cheaply 
the bulbs may be had and how perma- 
nent the investment, if even a minimum 
of care is given. 

As for any other p!ant the success 
with Daffodils depends chiefly on the 
eare given at planting. Three- things 
only need be remembered; a _ proper 
depth, adequate drainage, and ample 
food supplies well below the bulbs. 

For the first requirement, the old rule 
of thumb will serve well enough,—two 
and one-half times the height of the 
bulb itself. For example, if your bulb 
is a large one, say three inches from 
nose to base, then the bulb should be 
placed so the base is seven and one-half 
inches below the level of the ground. If 
your bulb is a small one, say a seant 
two inches, the planting hole should be 
five inches deep. If, after you have dug 
the hole, you still feel doubtful, dig it 
a little deeper. This is always safe and 
ean do no harm even if a little too deep, 
except to slow up the increase of the 
bulb. . 

The second requirement is best under- 
stood if one remembers that the perma- 
nent health of the bulb depends always 
upon the health of the basal plate from 
which the roots develop. This basal 
plate, which looks like a button, corre- 
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sponds to the stem of a plant and pro- 
duces the annual crop of roots that feed 
the plant and the leaves, both those 
modified to form the bulb and those that 
push through to form the annual leaf- 
age that we see aboveground. To insure 
this, the drainage of the site must be 
such that no stagnant water settles at 
the base of the bulb, particularly 
through those months when the tops of 
the plants have ripened and died away, 
and the bulb is busy w.th internal devel- 
opments for the coming year. Just 
what to do will depend upon your own 
garden conditions, with the obvious sug- 
gestion that if the soil is too heavy and 
illy-drained, it must be dug more deeply 
and some coarse material like sand 
added to the mixture. 


HE third requirement is the most ap- 

parent and yet the one most often 
overlooked. We all know that most roots 
grow downward in their search for food 
and yet many gardeners weary before 
digging any gardei. bed deeply enough. 
For the person who wants to grow really 
fine Daffodils, dig out to a depth of about 
twelve inches, fill in the bottom three or 
four inches with the best fertilizer possi- 
ble, cover this with one or two inches of 
topsoil, plant the bulbs, and then fill 
up the hole with whatever soil is left. As 
to what the best fertilizer is opinions dif- 
fer, but necessity often determines what 
is used. If well-decayed manure is avail- 
able that serves best, but it must be 
covered with soil before any bulbs are 
planted so that no manure can ever touch 


the bulbs. Of course, the manure must 
not lie in the trench like the bottom layer 
of a hotbed, and it must not be fresh 
enough to heat. Usually it should be 
mixed with the subsoil and then covered 
with the topsoil layer. Some think that 
sand should be used for this layer, but 
it is not essential unless the drainage be 
poor. Then the sand can be used for this 
layer as well as mixed through the soil 
that fills the trench. All this sounds more 
complicated than it is. One or two trials 
will show it. 

As a further claim to popularity, the 
Narcissus can be used in a great diversity 
of places. The gardener who wants to 
grow flowers for exhibition only will 
treat his plant like any other crop. The 
gardener who wants early flowers for his 
perennial border will plant it among the 
other perennials in ample clumps. The 
less ambitious gardener who wants early 
bloom under his shrubs will choose such 
a site and let the leafy shrubs hide the 
spot where the daffodil leaves die away. 
The lucky gardener who has a bit of 
woodland or not-too-heavily-grassed mea- 
dow land, can fill them with hundreds, 
even thousands of these bulbs, and enjoy 
every year a fine mass of color with little 
more trouble if the first planting is prop- 
erly done and an occasional dressing of 
bonemeal in the Autumn is remembered. 

The Daffodil has much to commend it 
in the varieties of color, form, and pat- 
tern, that it provides. There was a day 
when yellow was the only color thought 
of, but now there is almost every inter- 
mediate hue from deep golden-yellows to 
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Narcissus, Alcida 


glistening whites, and the central cup 
may show almost every conceivable hue 
of searlet, with pinkish-apricots and 
cerise for good measure. These colors 


also may appear as solid hues or vari- 
ous shading and patterns. 

If one will consider the long trumpet 
as extreme of form and the flat 
saucer-like eye of the Poet’s Narcissus as 
the other, it is easy to recognize that the 
intermediate sizes of cups form the elassi- 
fied groups to be found in the family. In 
addition to this there are the several other 
groups that have been derived from other 
additional species. The classification then 
must be considered only your tool and de- 
vised for your convenience. 


one 


HE question then arises as to what 

Daffodils might ehoose if he 
wanted first a small collection that would 
not be too expensive, and yet would give 
a representative selection of what Daffo- 
dils might be. If I should be starting 
again and had to choose from the varie- 
ties now available, I should face the usual 
difficulties; and the varieties that follow 
are chosen from those that I have grown 
and need not be considered the only ones 
that might be chosen. For example, I 


one 


should probably forget Emperor and 
Van Waveren’s Giant that have in fact 
served me well, and choose Aerolite for 


paler yellow and Warwick for a deep 
golden-yellow instead of the delightful 
and well-known Ning Alfred. For bicolor 
Trumpets, I might still keep Victoria, re- 
membering that this variety likes deep 
planting, and Sy/vanite that is larger and 
paler. For white Trumpets, I should 
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choose Alice Knights, smallish, early and 
snowy white; and Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage, 
handsome, tall and robust; but not snowy 
white until the flower is fully developed. 

Among the Incomparabilis sorts that 
have cups almost as long as trumpets, 
for pure yellow, Lucinius will serve well; 
and for yellow with colored cups, Croesus 
will do excellently. For the type having 
white perianth and yellow cup, the old 
Great Warley will do well in the garden 
but is not of exhibition quality; and 
Bernardino will give the variation of an 
apricot frill on the edge of the cup. A 
little later when there are more stocks, 
all of these will be replaced by better 
varieties, for this group shows the great- 
est advances in recent years. 

In the Leedsii sections which parallel 
this last group but are always white w:th 
faint yellow or pinkish edges, one might 
choose Lord Kitchener and Louis Capet 
for those with large cups, and Hera end 
Queen of the North for the smaller cups. 

Among the Barrii varieties, a name that 
memorializes old Peter Barr, who did so 
much for Daffodils, the choices are almost 
innumerable. Although some will hold it 
unreasonable, I should still choose Barrii 
Conspicuus in preference to Brilliancy, 
though both have yellow perianths and 
orange-banded cups. For those with 
white perianth, there might be Lady 
Moore and Red Beacon, with Alecida and 
Diana Kasner, if one wanted a few cost- 
ing just a bit more. 

No two people ever agree on which 
Poeticus varieties they preter, and I have 
trouble deciding now which I should name 
among the many varieties I prefer. Epic, 


Homer and Snow King might serve, 
though I hate to forego Thelma and 
Socrates or Sonata, with Caedmon and 
Raeburn clamoring for attention, and the 
red-eyed Acme and Ace of Diamonds urg- 
ing their claims. 

Among the Poetaz, old Elvira and its 
exquisite double counterpart, Cheerful- 
ness, would still be first choice; with the 
lemon and orange-cupped Admiration as 
a third. 

For Jonquil Hybrids, Buttercup and 
Orange Queen would make variation 
enough from the types themselves. 

Among Triandrus Hybrids, with their 
exquisite fuschia-like flowers, Thalia 
makes a good beginning; but Moonshine 
should be planned for, with Agnes Harvey 
for a stop-gap, and Queen of Spain ani! 
Pearly Queens as extras, if you like this 
type as well I do. 

For those who like doubles, Argent and 
Twink will be a welcome addition to the 
older Phoenix varieties grown so long in 
all o'd gardens. 


Later on there may be a chanee to tell 
of another set of varieties that might be 


chosen as the enthusiasm for Daffodils 
mounts and the garden budget ean be 


diverted more and more into their pur- 
chases. The varieties named will always 
be good and represent not only my own 
choices, but reflect the opinions of the 
group of daffodil growers and enthusiasts 
that gathered in New York this Januarv 
to see what could be done to brine the 
love of the Daffodil into gardens where 
it is not now known. At that meeting an 
American Daffodil Society was formed, 
but is up to the moment a small group 
largely made up of growers and dealers 
who have, perhaps, the greatest knowl- 
edge of Daffodils in Ameriea. 





Narcissus, Diana Kasner 
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History of the Daffodil 


“Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
—Shakespeare 


HE genus Narcissus forms a very 
distinct and natural group. Its 
popular name, Daffodil, is probably 
derived from the Greek Asphodel. In 
modern usage the terms “Narcissus” and 
“Daffodil” are synonymous. The Daffo- 
dil is chiefly a South European genus 
and it does not extend into Asia beyond 
the Caucasus. It is native to many Euro- 
pean countries and is without doubt the 
most beautiful European spring flower. 
The history of the Daffodil since the 
Middle Ages is most interesting. It re- 
fleets in its popularity the varying fash- 
ions in gardening. It must have been 
very popular in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, as it appears in most of the primi- 
tive paintings of that time, and the w de 
distribution of the species outside of their 
natural habitats indicates that early 
travelers must have cherished and dis- 
tributed them. When fashions changed 
and in the early parts of the 17th century 
artificial and more formal gardens were 
in the ascendant, the Daffodil seems to 
have lost favor and yielded its place in 
the garden to tulips, which lend them- 
selves better to more formal planting. 
It is really not until the latter half of 
the 19th century, that we again find the 
Daffodil a favorite. 
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The earliest mention of Daffodils in 
literature can be found in the works of 
the Greek author, Theophrastus, espe- 
cially in his “Enquiry into Plants,” writ- 
ten about 300 B.C. Several references 
to the Daffodil are found in later works 
of Greek and Roman authors, but it is 
really not until early in the 16th century 
that we find more complete records. At 
that time the Flemish author, Dodoens, 
describes five kinds in his “Herbal.” At 
the end of the 16th century there appears 
Gerard’s Herbal, which describes and 
illustrates several Daffodils in quaint little 


woodeuts. The next mention of Daffo- 
dils——and this time a very complete 
deseription,—is found in  Parkinson’s 


famous “Paradisus Terrestris” of 1629. 
He divides the Daffodils of that time into 
various groups according to the length 
of the cup or trumpet. His description 
of a Trumpet Daffodil, as we now call 
them, is amusing. The trumpet, he 
says, is as long as or longer than “the 
outer leaves that doe encompasse it, so 
that it seemeth rather like a trunke or 
long nose than a cup or chalice, such as 
almost all the true Narcissus or true 
Daffodils have.” He devotes some forty 
pages to woodeuts and quaint deserip- 
tions of near!y one hundred varieties. 
After Parkinson, little mention is made 
of the Daffodil in literature until we come 
to the year 1724. In that vear Miller’s 
“Gardeners’ Dictionary” appeared with a 
full account of the Daffodils then grown. 


Miller tells us how to raise Daffodils from 
seed and seems to have been one of the 
first advocates of the “Buy British” cam- 
paign. He writes: “The not practicing 
this, (raising Daffodils from seed), has 
oceas oned our sending abroad annually 
for great quantities of flower-roots, which 
have been kept up to a high price, on 
account of the great demand for them in 
England, whereas, if we were as indus- 
trious to propagate them as our neigh- 
bours, we might soon vie with them, if 
not outdo them, in most sorts of flowers.” 

L‘ttle was written about the Daffodil 
until in the early 19th century another 
great botanist, Salisbury, published his 
“Cultivation of Rare Plants” (1812). Fol- 
lowing this great work came the notable 
Narcissus Monograph by Adrian Hardy 
Haworth, published in 1831 In the 
meantime another famous botanist was 
studying the genus Narcissus, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Herbert, and in his 
magnificent work “Amaryllidaceae” he 
classifies and describes some 150 varie- 


ties. At that time several amateur grow- 
ers were getting interested in raising 


Daffodils from seed; and one of them, 
Edward Leeds of Manchester, raised some 
notable seedlings. About 1840 he writes 
to a friend: “I think much remains to 
be done in the production of fine hybrids 
of this beautiful tribe of plants, and it 
may be mentioned, these are not ephemeral 
productions like many florists’ flowers, 
(Continued on page 243) 
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Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris) 


Bog Garden Pointers 


By C. S. FAUNCE, (Mich.) 


HO has not marvelled at the deli- 

W sate beauty of the cypripediums 

or lady’s slipper orchids of the 
marshland, or studied the unusual char- 
acteristics of the colorful pitcher plant 
or the Venus fly-trap? Perhaps you have 
moved them into the flower garden, and 
had them grow for a time, then fade more 
or less away. 

If one does not have a natural Bog 
or swamp for the cultivation of these 
unusual denizens of the lowlands, it is not 
a great amount of work nor does it 
require a large expenditure of money to 
construct a suitable home for the above, 
as well as many other = rarely-seen 
varieties. 

In the building of a Bog, our first 
work was to excavate the chosen spot 
to a depth of sixteen or eighteen inches; 
then lay a base of concrete or clay over 
the entire space. This should be of such 
thickness that water will not pass 
through it readily. Then over this, when 
the conerete has hardened, should be 
placed a good thick layer of well-enriched 
soil. Our Bog was shaped like a small 
ravine between two higher banks, and 
the overflow from the pool higher up 
kept the whole in a constant state of 
moisture. This seems to be a nearly ideal 
arrangement, as hardly a_ bog-loving 
plant but has grown and bloomed as well 
or better than when found in its native 
haunts. 

The planting of the Bog requires care 
and thought as to placement and soil 
requirements. At the lower and broader 
end, well toward the center, we placed a 
clump of the common cat-tail or typha. 
On one side of this, close to the bank, 
we used several clumps of marsh mari- 
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gold (caltha palustris) ; on the other side, 
three plants of the wild swamp calla; 
directly in front a planting of skunk 
cabbage, the flowers of which are strik- 
ingly unusual,—red mottled with creamy- 
white with a pale-yellow spadix, resembl- 
ing a jack-in-the-pulpit blossom, only 
larger, more highly colored, and very 
dwarf. At a recent flower show where 
we exhibited this plant in flower we were 
besieged for plants of it by people who 
thought it a red pitcher plant. Clumps 
of the plain and variegated sweet flag 
were given a place close to one edge. The 
graceful foliage of this plant makes it a 
general favorite. Lobelia cardinalis, the 
cardinal flower, was given a choice loca- 
tion where it produced spikes of its 
glorious color never equalled in the wild. 
The arrowheads not only are showy 
when in bloom, but their lanceolate foli- 
age is most interesting long before the 
first buds appear. The new double- 
flowered arrowhead is a so-called im- 
provement, but to me not nearly so grace- 
ful~a beauty as our native variety. 

To the average person the group of 
plants most looked for in the Bog Garden 
are the eypripediums or moccasin flowers. 
The position they are to occupy should 
be given a generous supply of peat. Our 
planting is intermixed with various mois- 
ture-loving ferns making a very charm- 
ing picture. 

Among the lady’s slippers we find the 
best varieties to grow are: 

C. acaule—pink lady’s slipper; thick 
clusters of leaves flat on ground; large, 
bright, purple-pink upright flowers in 
early Spring. 

C. pubescens—common lady’s slipper; 
flowers bright yellow in May. 


C. spectabile—showy lady’s slipper; 
white to rose-colored flowers in June and 
July. 

Just back of our grouping of the above 
orchids is a very unusual native of our 
far West, saxifraga peltata. This should 
be better known, as its tall graceful 
foliage makes it ideal for a star position 
on the bog stage. 

All the above-named 
hardy. 

Then in the tender plants used, we 
chose water canna or thalia for a bold 
grouping. Its large leaves are in them- 
selves handsome, but when topped by 
purple flowers or later seeds it was for- 
ever a “must have” with us. 

Our first season we planted several 
water hyacinths in the Bog, and for real 
beauty they surpassed any grown in 
water, we have ever had. Water snow- 
flakes also grew well. Parrot’s feather 
eovered the soil and spread too rapidly 
where planted with other plants; but 
even if it did crowd badly, it was so 
dainty and airy that all admired it 
greatly. Other interesting as well as 
beautiful plants we have grown in our 
Bog are:—Papyrus; umbrella palm; 
pickerel weed; wild rice; various ter- 
restrial orchids and iris. 

While on the subject of bog plants I 
would like to mention a splendid but 
seldom seen aquatic plant,—the water 
hawthorne (aponogeton). Its pretty 
sweet-scented flowers of purest white are 
produced throughout the Summer; its 
oblong leaves float on the water surface. 
Water hawthorne is hardy in any water 
that does not freeze completely over dur- 
ing the Winter; and is unique in that it 
will bloom constantly in streams where 
water is continually moving. It is a fine 
plant for tubs or small pools, as it is 
not a rampant grower. 


To me the Bog Garden is a source of 
never-ending interest, as its oecupants 
are the plants which, because of their 
unique characteristics, are seldom seen by 
the botanist and nature lover. 
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Cypripedium parviflorum 
(Small Yellow Lady’s Slipper) 
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As a complement to the blue of the Del- 
phiniums are the pale-yellow flowers of 
Thalictrum glaucum, stately and beau- 
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The creamy-white of Astilbe America 
makes it a prominent feature of the 
garden landscape. Not yet are the 


Veronica longifolia subsessilis displays 
its dense blue-purple spikes in late 
Summer, and has the advantage of a 
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long period of bloom 


Astilbes sufficiently recognized 


tiful at all times 


Four Border Plants of Merit 


UR quest for the newest creations in 
garden plants often results in our 
losing sight of older ones that may 
have great merit. Those herein 

described are of that kind. As they were 
introduced years ago but never exploited, 
comparatively few gardeners ever made 
their acquaintance. I am convinced of 
this by the fact that they are almost un- 
known to my gardening friends and be- 
cause so little is written about them. In 
the catalogs these plants usually get a 
very short and uninteresting listing. 

The perfect border perennial must pos- 
sess certain characteristics; one or more 
of which is quite often lacking in the 
reguiar run of garden favorites: The 
points which seem to me most important 
are as follows: 

Hardiness.—The plant must be hardy 
to all kinds of weather and within reason, 
to any and all conditions. The root 
formation must be such that it will stay 
anchored during spring upheavals; it 
must be immume to cold, to hot sun, and 
to drought; and must not eall for any- 
thing unusual in respect to drainage or 
soil. 

Attractiveness.—A good appearance is 
necessary at all times. From the time 
growth commences in Spring until it 
succumbs to the fall frosts, the plant 
must be an ornament. Under such cir- 
cumstanees the inflorescence need not be 
exceptionally showy, but it should be at- 
tractive; the more so the better. If an 
upright plant, it should stand without 
staking. 

Freedom from disease.—The ideal bor- 
der plant is seldom troubled by disease 
and is reasonably free from _ insect 
enemies. 
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The plants described here all possess 
the above qualities to a high degree, and 
I place them in the top rank of satis- 
factory border perennials. 


VERONICA LONGIFOLIA 


The first plant in this list is Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis. Of all the taller 
Veronicas with which I am acquainted, 
it is by far the best. It is sturdy, healthy, 
insect free, and inclined to make the best 
of any conditions, but probably gives its 








Tradescantia virginica is a sturdy 


and dependable blue-flowering 
plant of real value in the border 


greatest beauty when 
sandy loam. It has attractive foliage, 
grows about three or three-and-a-half 
feet high and starts blooming in Mid- 
summer, keeping up its display for a 
long time. The dense richly-blue-purple 
spikes appear first on the tips, but are 
followed by others springing from the 
leaf axils. These spikes tip over at the 
top like a shepherd’s crook. 

Naturally a plant with flowers of this 
color looks its best when grown near 
yellow-flowered plants, and fortunately 
there are many yellow-flowered plants 
that bloom at this time. It should look 
exceptionally well alongside one of the 
late-blooming hemerocallis such as Mrs. 
W. H. Wyman. 

I have sown seed of this plant in Spring 
without suecess, and decided that it 
needed fall-sowing; but in the meantime 
I found that I eould root stem cuttings 
very readily so did not try seed again. A 
stem should be taken at blooming time 
and eut into sections with a node at top 
and-bottom, rooted nicely in a 
covered cutting box in a shady location. 


planted in rich 


glass- 


THALICTRUM GLAUCUM 
Next on my list comes Thalictrum glau- 
cum. This may not be the best of the 
“Meadow Rues,” for I have read so much 
of the merits of T. dipterocarpum that 
I think that species may be better. But 
in the meantime T. glaueum holds its 
place as a No. 1 border plant. It is a 
plant of stately beauty, growing to about 
five feet, with a wealth of glaucus leaves 
formed much like those of aquilegia. I 
like to see it in the morning when the 
leaves are studded with dew drops; and 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Rose—Carillon 


“Old Stuff” About Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


NCE in a while the Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER reminds me 


that despite the fidelity of its 
readers to this most-definitely-interesting 
flower magazine published in America, 
there are always new faces in the circle 
and new eyes on the page. Then he 
gently chides me for failing to remember 
that these new people need to know some 
of the basie things about rose-growing. 

It is a ease, I think, of “Tell me the 
the old, old story,” and it is a good 
story to tell. 1 picked up recently a quo- 
tation from one of the old Herbals of 
several hundred years ago, reading 
“Roses do warm the heart.” There never 
was a truer statement than that, for 
roses are heart-warming and eve-filling 
and pleasure-giving, and the top notch 
of all the other good things which make 
the garden the tremendous restorative 
influence that it is in the lives of human 
beings. 

But the “old stuff’ I am to write re- 
lates to what may happen to the begin- 
ner in Roses for this Spring. It is a 
little late, I admit, though not too late 
to do extremely well with Roses. 

Considering, therefore, that these 
words will be read in early April, when 
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the ground has been or is going to be 
workable, that is the first thing to think 
about. Roses are almost universal in 
their acceptance of soils of all sorts, 
from the strong clay which they seem to 
enjoy, to the light loam and sand which 
they undoubtedly endure. We need not, 
therefore, begin with an expensive and 
difficult soil preseription; and_ all 
through what I am here to say I want 
to urge my readers to adventure in rose- 
growing rather than proceed upon a 
settled formula which cannot be varied 
from right or left, up or down, east or 
west. “Do the best you can with what 
you have where you are,” as the late 
“Teddy” Roosevelt proposed, and all will 
be well with Roses and with many other 


things. 
So this soil condition is what you 
have. If it is hard and rough it ean be 


made softer and smoother by digging, 
and that digging should be deep enough 
to give the roots a chance to absorb the 
necessary nourishment from the soil. It 
is axiomatic that Roses won’t stand “wet 
feet;” wherefore, if the Rose must be 
put in a damp place, dig more deeply, 
even to two feet in depth, and fill in the 
bottom with stones or roughage of any 


sort, provided there is a way for the 
moisture to get away from the pit you 
are digging. 

Fertility is desirable; and nothing is 
quite so good as well-rotted manure, 
especially cow manure if you can get it. 
Don’t let the lack of manure deter you, 
however, for it is always possibile to 
feed from the top, and there are 
excellent commercial fertilizers which, if 
the ground is thoroughly dug and 
decently prepared, will bring through a 
Rose to prosperity. 

With the ground in preparation, con- 
sider what kind of Roses you want. If 
it is to be just one Rose and you have no 
experience, get any Climber that your 
friends or a catalogue will tell you about. 
Climbers will stand more “rough-house” 
and give more reward than nearly any 
other Rose, though the reward will not 
be constant, for most of them bloom but 
once a year, and you won’t get anything 
from them for at least one year—possi- 
bly two—after they have been success- 
fully planted. 

If you are like mest other people who 
want to see something soon, plant any 
of the Hybrid Teas or Polyanthas that 
vou hear of or see advertised. You can 
be sure, if you do your part decently, of 
flowers of any of the modern Hybrid 
Tea Roses within ten weeks. 

There will be 2 choice of plants. You 
ean get one sometimes from the dime- 
store, and it is occasionally—but not 
often—worth the dime. You will need 
just as much preparation for the cheap 
Rose as you will for a good Rose, and 
my suggestion, therefore, is that you buy 
a definite, named Rose from some defi- 
nite, responsible merchant to whom you 
ean scold if the Rose doesn’t turn out 
as it should! Preferably, a Rose that 
has been grown in the open ground, and 
that comes to you dormant and without 
any start on the stems, and with abun- 
dant, clean, but moist roots, is what you 
want. 

This Rose, if it should happen to be a 
Hybrid Tea like Talisman or Radiance 
or Carillon. will need to be carefully 
planted in the soil you have prepared so 
that the place where the main stem 
started above the roots is about level 
with the top of the ground after you 
have filled in the hole. Don’t be gentle 
about your planting, save to see that 
soil gets in among the roots. Once the 
roots are covered after being spread out, 
see that the soil is firmed around them— 
a No. 10 shoe on a good, solid human 
leg is not too heavy! 

Once planted, don’t worry the Rose; 
give it a chance. If the season is dry, 
just one watering is enough until some 
growth has occurred; and after that not 
much watering is needed unless the sea- 
son is so dry that the ground is dusty. 
Don’t worry the Rose with attention. 
God is pushing through it one of His 
finest gifts to mankind, and it must have 
time through His sun and His rain and 
His breezes to do its work. 

Your garden may be free from infee- 
tion, or it may not. As you gain experi- 
ence you will discover how to guard 
against diseases, but for the first attempt 
it is not necessary to have a drugstore 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Extensive Formal Gardens at Versailles, France 
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Old-World Garden Ramblings 


HOLLAND 


ROSSING the Channel into Hol- 

land, we found the change in diet 

from the meats of the Isles to the 

vegetables of Deutschland very 
welcome. I shall not soon forget that first 
meal of potatoes, new peas, and crisp 
carrots. 

In the town square in Amsterdam is a 
very fine formal garden worked out in 
ageratum and yellow and orange lantanas. 
It was charming but not so good as my 
pink-and-blue garden at Windsor. 


GERMANY 


Throughout Germany we saw many 
well-kept gardens, both public and pri- 
vate, but were surprised at the small 
number of varieties of plant material 
used. The pink ivy geranium grows 
luxuriantly, and would be effective if they 
would not plant red geraniums with them. 
It seemed if they could get this screaming 
combination in window boxes against a 
red brick wall, so much the better. It 
makes just that much more noise. 


AUSTRIA 


It was in Innsbruck that I bought a 
great bunch of alpine roses with some 
blue fringed gentians put in for good 
measure, all for the princely sum of seven 
cents. 

We went out to the University and 
there saw a sort of experimental rock 
garden. Here, too, the plants were all 
named: Gentiane kurro, saxifrage, erinus 
alpina, scutellaria bailiensis, arenaria 
rosa, potentilla speciosa, androsace vil- 
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By LAURA G. SNYDER, (Kansas) 


(Concluded from the March issue) 


losa, anemone pulsatilla, dryas octapetala, 
arenaria azurea, being those which at- 
tracted me most. 


SWITZERLAND 


On the trip from Lucerne to Interlaken, 
we were high up among the Alps in 
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A section of the Rock Garden at 
University of Innsbruck, Austria 


Furka Pass. The mountain sides were a 
mass of dainty alpines, violets, forget- 
me-nots, daisies, alpine roses, sedums, 
globularias, trilliums, silene, edelweiss, 
anemones, alpine lilies. Of course, noth- 
ing went wrong with the engine when we 
were near these lovely flowers; only when 
we were some place where nothing was 
growing did we have to stop. On 
Schynige Platte, however, I had the op- 
portunity of gathering some of these 
flowers. On the train back to Interlaken 
I counted my treasures and found I had 
thirty varieties. I could have gotten 
more, but a friend had brought me seven- 
teen kinds that morning from Trummel- 
bach Falls and I didn’t care to duplicate. 
That evening at dinner our table was 
decorated with forty-seven varieties of 
wild flowers. The most unusual flower I 
had that day was the nigritella, a species 
of orchid. I would have missed it alto- 
gether as it is a very modest little 
reddish-brown blossom growing in the 
grass; but a workman seeing my interest 
in the wild flowers stepped off the path 
and picked some, and gave them to me 
indieating I should smell them. The 
fragrance is something like vanilla, only 
more so. 

The floral clock at Interlaken is very 
ingenious. The face is made of some sort 
of red foliage plant, the figures picked out 
in gray sedums or sempervivums. The 
mechanism of the clock is concealed, but 
the hour, minute, and seeond hands move 
over its floral face; and, in the little sum- 
merhouse at the top, cunning dwarfs 
hammer out the hours on toadstools while 
colored lights are thrown on them. 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Erodium Pelargoniflorum, four months from sowing 


Erodium Pelargoniflorum 


By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


RODIUM pelargoniflorum is not 
iz new to American horticulture, and 

is a plant of decided value for cer- 
tain places, that has, I believe, been 
overlooked. At least I do not find it 
listed in any catalogues upon my desk, 
though seeds are offered abroad, and 
some were sent me for trial from England. 
It has proved an extremely fortunate find 
on a steep, dry, sandy slope that faces 
our hottest sun; a place that most plants 
find precarious and stunted living, though 
the slope is relieved in several places with 
low rock walls. 

The medium-large seeds have long wiry 
tails not unlike a corkscrew. Sowed in 
a glassed flat in an unheated room in Feb- 
ruary, (19°—50°), they germinated in ten 
days, though others poked through from 
time to time until the end of October. The 
main batch were set out in their difficult 
garden place not quite three months 
from sowing. Their only fertilizer was 
a little bonemeal at this time. Under the 
same treatment that the sunroses, sedums, 
and pinks around them received, they 
made good foliage with a little bloom the 
same season. The following May, fifteen 
months from sowing, their real flowering 
began, to continue lavishly through the 
heat of the Summer, with a sprinkling late 
into the Fall. 


The best value of this Erodium is in 
massed effect rather than the individual 
flower. It is also the best harmonizer I 


have so far found among elashing colors. 
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The uniform petals are white, but are 
prominently veined and heavily splotched 
with a soft old-rose-pink. The distance 
effect is a gentle pinkish-white that does 
not have the belittling quality upon other 
colors possessed by dead white, yet blends 
the warring shades of red and pink that 
so often clash. 

In general form, too, the plant works 
in happily among others, being inclined 
toward woodiness in its lowest structure, 
and attaining around one foot in height. 
The foliage is very nearly evergreen, if 
not wholly so. Soft, toothed, but barely 
scalloped, ovate-cordate leaves are about 
three inches long by nearly as much wide. 
Leaves and stems are both clothed with 
glandular hairs. Even when not in bloom, 
it fills the space satisfactorily. 

Erodium pelargoniflorum tends to self- 
sow, and I would not hold it a plant to 
be placed among choice treasures of the 
rock garden, or even too close to the more 
alpine members of its own clan, such’ as 
geranium napuligerum. The sunroses are 
good neighbors, as well as satureia pyga- 
maea, and most of the pinks. 

Erodium pelargoniflorum comes from 
the lower mountain slopes of Asia Minor 
and Persia. In my garden it has with- 
stood zero temperatures for a week with- 
out snow covering, also sleet freezes; and 
a return of Winter in late Spring that 
injured even the apples. It should be a 
good plant among dry rocks, on hot sandy 
slopes, or toward the front of perennial 





borders that are not too frequently wa- 
tered, as, like other Persians, it craves 
sun and dislikes dampness. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HERE are 13 species of maple trees 

in the United States from which 
maple-sugar sap can be obtained, al- 
though 80 to 90 per cent of syrup and 
sugar comes from the sugar or hard 
maple. 


The flow of sap is caused by cold nights 
and warm days. These changes in tem- 
perature produce alternate expansion 
and contraction of the gases in the tree 
which, it is thought, influence the flow of 
sap. The quantity of sap depends upon 
the amount of food manufactured by the 
tree the previous year, and this in turn 
depends upon the leaf area of the tree 
and the amount of sunshine that falls 
upon the foliage. 


Heard a Snow Bunting, or Snowflake, 
as it soared high in the air. Its song was 
a sweet chirp. They live in flocks and 
come to us from Labrador for the Winter, 
but return to their nesting places in the 
North in Spring. 


The Horned Lark is a winter resident 
of the United States, ranging as far South 
as North Carolina. It spends the Sum- 
mer in Greenland and Labrador. 


The Butcher Bird or Shrike may be 
seen along country roads in Winter. He 
kills small birds and impales them on 
thorns or frozen twigs to be devoured at 
his leisure. Grasshoppers and large 
beetles get the same treatment from the 
Shrike in Summer. He gets his name 
from this meat-hanging habit. 


Nature lovers supply grain for hungry 
birds in Connecticut, and 40,000 rural free 
delivery postmen have been enlisted to 
seatter the feed at places along their 
routes, in an effort to save wild birds 
from starvation. 


Strong surface winds, preceding a 
snowstorm, sometime blow dust and sands 
high in the air; then a snowstorm may 
sweep them down and this will color the 
snow tan or brown. 


Wisconsin was a veritable ice-pond one 
day in January. Severe rains and melt- 
ing snows froze, and left most of the 
State glazed under the huge ice-sheet. 
One farmer skated seven miles to town, 
on the highway in 30 minutes. 


Snowflakes are made up of beautiful 
six-sided symmetrical crystals of different 
sizes, shapes, and styles. 


The Cockroach hears and smells with 
its antennae of as many as 100 joints. 
If its leg is broken off another will grow 
in its place. 


The age of the oldest rocks found on 
our earth has not been fully determined 
by astronomers and geologists, but most 
of the estimates “agree” that it is some- 
where between 25,000,000 years and 
1,600,000,000 years. 


To make an inch of soil requires 1,000 
vears of rock weathering, as estimated by 
geologists. 
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Another Iris List 
for the Amateur 


By J. MARION SHULL, (Md.) 


LITTLE while ago the writer pro- 
A vided readers of THE FLOWER 

GrowER with a list of 25 “best” 
varieties of Bearded Iris for the amateur; 
that is, varieties of proved all-around 
good qualities that can be enjoyed in the 
average garden with a moderate require- 
ment as to mental and physical energy 
on the part of the gardener. 

There can be no settled agreement upon 
any list of 25 best, where there are so 
many to choose from: and where, in addi- 
tion to hardiness, freedom of bloom, and 
general dependability, there enters also 
the question of personal preference for 
color, for form, or for many of the other 
varied attributes of such a complex and 
diversified horticultural subject. 

With this preface here is a second list 
of 25, again well distributed over the 
general color range, and searcely less 
worthy of consideration by the non-pam- 
pering amateur. Naturally no second 
list that avoids all duplication of the 
first. could be expected to average quite 
so high, for in that first list about one- 
third of the varieties included were of such 
outstanding distinctiveness that there is 
never any question of identity wherever 
found. Distinectiveness alone does not 
guarantee high quality, for one may 
stand out from the crowd by reason of 
sheer homeliness, but to possess beauty 
and other highly-desirable qualities, and 
at the same time maintain a distinctiveness 
that sets apart from all others, makes 
inclusion in anv list of best varieties im- 
perative. To this extent a second list 
must be inferior, but otherwise the list 
that follows may be equally depended on 
for good performance and ultimate gar- 
den satisfaction. 

White Knight :—Not large, but a fire 
pure white. 


Sophronia:—A white of exceptionally 
fine form and very heavy substance. 


Dorothy Dietz:—Blu'‘sh-white — stand- 
ards and rich pansy-violet falls. 
Damozel:—A_ plicata with standards 


nearly covered with the violet frill and 
flecking: falls clear white, strongly mar- 
gined with violet. 

Celeste:—An old variety, pale bluish- 
violet; not large but verv lovely in asso- 
ciation with yellow varieties. 

Mary Barnett:—A _ beautiful _ light- 
lavender self, similar in color to Dalma- 
tica but more free blooming; rich yellow 
beard. 

San Gabriel:—A lustrous light laven- 
der-violet self. 

Santa Barbara:—A blue-toned self of 
medium intensity. 

El Capitan:—A_ bluish-violet self. 

Queen of May :—Rose to light purple; 
old but still valuable in the carefree 
garden. 

Cecil Minturn:—-Lilae to rose-purple; 
fine garden mass. 
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Iris,— 
Sophronia, 

a fine 

lovely white 


Aphrodite :—A bright violet-toned self; 
quite distinct. 

Esplendido:—A red-toned deep-violet 
self of fine form. 

Miranda:—A dull bluish-violet. 

Rose Madder :—Rosy-purple bicolor. 

Aleazar:—A light-mauve and dark- 
purple bicolor with some yellow at throat. 

Pioneer:—An unusually rich red-pur- 
ple bicolor; almost a self in effect. 

Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau :—A deep 
blue-purple bicolor. The name is often 
shortened to merely Gaudichau or Mme. 
Gaudichau. Such lengthy names are not 
so popular in America as they appear to 
be among the French originators. 

George J. Tribolet :—Blackish red-pur- 
ple, somewhat dulled. Use English pro- 
nunciation, sounding the “t.” 

Oread :—Not tall, but rich violet-purple 
of considerable distinction. 

Amber :—A yellow self. 

Citronella:—Glowing yellow standards, 
rich yellow garden effect desp‘te the ob- 
jectionable veining on the falls at close 
range. 

Afterglow: 
is, mingled 
purple. 

Grapta:—A 
molasses color. 

Beau Sabreur:—A variegata of con- 
siderable distinction. Standards blended 
yellow; falls velvety red-brown. 


-A light warm blend; that 
yellow with lavender or 


yellowish-brown, almost 


Here again, many of the above could 
D ’ ° 





be replaced by substitutes and the list 
as a whole suffer little deterioration. 


Were one inclined to play somewhat 
further with the idea of list making, it 
would be quite possible to segregate va- 
rieties for various purposes; say 25, all 
of which carry 9 or more buds per stem, 
this having a direct bearing on the appar- 
ent freedom of bloom and the duration of 
the blooming period in mass plantings. 
There are varieties like Firmament with 
habitually only 4 flowers to the stem; 
and at the other extreme, varieties like 
Tineae that seldom carry than 11; 
while not infrequently individual stems 
of some of these profuse bloomers run 
considerably higher. An occasional gar- 
dener might be especially interested in a 
list of 25 late-season varieties, but all 
such special lists are of more limited use- 
fulness and would unavoidably duplicate 
quite a few of those already presented. 


less 


Again I have passed over the many very 
admirable newer things, the best of which 
will presently beeome established as 
worthy of inclusion in any list of de- 
pendable varieties of high quality. While 
undergoing the necessary probationary 
period, these newer things are also multi- 
plying at a goodly rate and so will be- 
eome available at prices the average 
gardener can afford to pay. Even now, 
those whose purses will permit, should 
from time to time add to their gardens 
some of the newer “creations” of the iris 
breeder and join in the testing for de- 
pendability. 
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The 


HE particular Classes for Ex- 

hibits in a Flower Show are deter- 

mined by the season when the Show 
is held, the material locally available, and 
the size of the place where the Exhibition 
is to be held. There are, however, certain 
general suggestions for the making of a 
Sehedule which would apply at any season 
and in any locality. The Schedule should 
be so planned as to attract the largest 
number of Exhibitors, to bring in the 
most good Exhibits, and to make the most 
attractive Show to draw visitors. 

Classes for an Amateur Show may be 
divided into three groups; Specimen 
Classes, Collections of Flowers, and 
Flower Arrangements. Although local 
interests will determ'ne the proportion 
that should be devoted to each, the well- 
balanced Show should inelude all three 
groups, and not more than half the show 
space should be allotted for Arrange- 
ments. Even if the interest in Cultural 
Classes in the community far surpasses 
that in the decorative use of eut flowers, 
there should be some Arrangement 
Classes. 

SPECIMEN CLASSES 

Only those flowers which are generally 
grown in a community should have special 
classes assigned them. Since only extra- 
fine specimens are desired at a flower 
show, the number called for in each class 
should be small enough so that many 





gardeners can compete—one to three 
blooms of sizable flowers like tulips, 
peonies, roses, dahlias; more of. the 
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pine-panelled wall. 








By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


smaller size like pansies, violas, sweet 
peas. 

‘The classes should be as simple and as 
speeitie as possible to facilitate judging. 
A elass calling for three tulips, or even 
three pink tulips, is not satisfactory. 
“Tulips—three blooms of one variety,” 
or “of one pink variety,” would be better 
wording. 

Conditions of staging should be men- 
tioned in the schedule. For instance, if 
a elass ealls for five dahlias, each of a 
d'fferent variety, the schedule should state 
whether they are to be shown in one or 
in five containers. A class for unclassified 
exhibits may be ineluded in the schedule 
to take eare of flowers that are not gen- 
erally grown. If possible a elass for a 
novelty should appear on the schedule. 
Annuals and perennials should be kept in 
separate groupings. The varietal name 
should appear on every specimen bloom, 
and on every different variety of flower 
in a collection exhib‘t; and this fact should 
be stated in the schedule. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWERS 
Collections are of two types; those of 
one kind of flower, and those including 
many kinds. A colleetion elass may eall for 
gladiolus—fifteen varieties, one spike of 
each; for iris—five varieties, three stalks 
of each. It may be a mixed collection 
class, ealling for twelve different annuals, 
or fifteen perennials, or the largest col- 
lection of different annuals or perennials. 
Collections arranged for effect are seldom 


The Class called for a grouping for an antique table against a 
(Background furnished by the Committee) 








At left—A Blue-Ribbon Arrangement in a Flower Show 
Class calling for a Still-life Group for a walnut table; 
Exhibitor to furnish a textile hanging for the background 


Flower-Show Schedule 


practical for the small show, requiring too 
many flowers for the average gardener. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 

For many exhibitors, as well as for 
many visitors, the flower arrangement 
c'asses are the most interesting and attrac- 
tive feature of the flower show. These 
entries should be so staged that each one 
may be seen without interference from 
its competitors; a crowded grouping of 
flower arrangements is never so effective 
as one where there is ample space. It 
is not desirable to have too many entries 
in each class; limiting the number makes 
it easier to show the individual entries to 
good advantage and facilitates judging. 
In general, for ease in judging and to 
give a more uniform appearance to the 
different sections of the show, the division 
of arrangement classes into groups accord- 
ing to height is practical. 

It is important, in the arrangement as 
well as in the specimen and the collection 
classes, that the wording of each class be 
so comprehensive as to give exhibitors 
exact information, and so have the elass 
composed of comparable units. “An 
arrangement of tulips” is too general a 
classification. It might better be modi- 
fied to “An arrangement of red tulips 
in a metal container;” or, still more 
specifically, to “An arrangement of five 
red tulips in a copper bowl.” Where there 
is only one class calling for tulips in an 
arrangement, the class should be more 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Native Shrubs and Small Trees for 
the Home Garden 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (New Jersey) 


OO many home owners overlook 

the fine possibilities of our own 

native shrubs and small trees when 

planting the garden and providing 
shade on the lawn. When nursery speci- 
mens of rare imported varieties are 
chosen, the purchaser often finds these 
difficult to care for successfully; and 
expensive to replace when destroyed by 
adverse conditions. 


For the lawn and garden which is to be 
informal in spirit—as most moderately- 
priced suburban and country places 
should be—nothing can be more com- 
fortably at home or more genuinely attrac- 
tive than a planting of native shrubs and 
trees. 

SPRING-FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Many gardens boast native rhododen- 
dron, laurel, and azalea plants. Nurseries 
have realized the beauty of these and offer 
them for sale. Unfortunately they require 
certain soil conditions not alwavs avail- 
able, and frequently pine and die. 

The more common wild flowering 
shrubs, seldom thought of for garden 
use, will require less cultural care and 
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will likewise produce pleasing results. 
Dogwood, another universal favorite 


supplied by all nurseries, can be effective- 
ly planted with the famous redbud or 
Judas tree. For spring bloom, the com- 
mon serviceberry is not to be scorned. 
Its white blossoms appear in April before 
the leaves are out. The first tiny leaflets 
are reddish in hue and add distinctly to 
the color symphony in the garden. Tiny 
red berries, like diminutive apples, ripen 
in June to attract birds far and near. 

Those fortunate enough to secure a wild 
crabapple tree will be rewarded by the 
most beautiful display of pink blossoms 
imaginable, and these have a delicious, 
spicy scent which once enjoyed can never 
be forgotten. The only specimen I know 
personally grows in a swampy meadow 
near a rushing trout stream, and I will 
never forget the May morning when I 
came upon it in full bloom and scent. 
Other wild fruit trees are worth while 
for their period of blossom, especially 
in an uncultivated corner of the grounds. 

The viburnums are a large family and 
all are of an ingratiating habit. They 


Silver Birches with 
Rhododendrons and Ferns, 
form a Woodland Setting 
a Summer 


Native 


Cottage 


are well-shaped little shrubs with white 
spring bloom and purple autumn fruit, 
and the foliage when touched by frost 
turns a deep plum-purple which makes 
the bush a real fall asset. 

A redbud or two flanking the dogwood 
trees may be set off by a group of small 
viburnums in the foreground or even 
by a planting of elderberry. These are 
despised most unjustly by nearly all 
gardeners. The foliage is unusually 
graceful; the flower heads a foam of white 
loveliness; and the nodding berries are 
an invitation to the birds. They must, 
however, be prevented from spreading. 


NATIVE HEDGES 

Where it is necessary to plant a hedge 
to keep out wind or to secure privacy, 
there are native shrubs and trees which 
“an be used effectively. Hemlock is one 
of the best things for this purpose though 
it must be kept clipped to form a real 
barrier. It is one of the few evergreens 
which endure clipping without protest; 
but if only a sereen is needed, the young 
trees may be planted further apart and 
permitted to grow untrimmed except for 
necessary pruning. As hemlocks produce 
acid soil by means of their dropped 
needles, a planting of native rhododendron 
and laurel inside the hedge. with the hem- 
lock for a background, should prove a 
successful experiment. 

Hawthorn trees planted closely will 
make a formidable hedge reminiseent of 
English country lanes. The strong black 
thorns will certainly discourage intruders, 
while the delightful spring bloom—“the 
may” of English song and story—and the 
jolly red haws which cover the bush in 
the Fall, make it 100% desirable. The 
handsome cedar waxwings-are especially 
fond of hawthorn apples and will come in 
flocks when the fruit is ripe. 

The red-osier dogwood is a pleasing 
little native shrub which makes itself into 
close thickets along the hedgerows in 
country meadows. It boasts white blos- 
soms in Spring and bunches of whitish 
berries in Autumn, borne on attractive 
reddish stems: and the foliage colors deep 
red-purple with the early frosts. 


OTHER BERRY BEARERS 


Anyone who cares to purchase a speci- 
men or two, may have holly in his own 
garden. The plant has proved satisfac- 
torily hardy well north of New York City 
and is amenable to garden culture. Every- 
one should plant holly with a thought to 
future generations and their Christmas 
cheer. 

A close relative of the holly is the 
hlack alder or ilex verticillata;—a native 
shrub which. though not evergreen, still 
belongs to the holly family and which 
bears quantities of brilliant red berries 
often used with hollv foliage for color 
in holiday wreaths. This bush likes a 
fairly moist location. 

The striking beauty of the American 
burning bush or euonymus atropurpureus 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Putting “How” Into Roses 


PRIL is the month 
execution the plans carefully laid 
during the Winter, and brought 

into a climax by the arrival of seed and 
nursery catalogues. 

The Rose is everybody’s favorite flower, 
but somehow Roses have been burdened 
with the reputation of being difficult to 
grow. The Queen of Flowers appears to 
many as a haughty person ensconced in a 
feudal castle with battlements and machi- 
coulis, surrounded by a deep wide moat 
over which the drawbridge is lowered only 
for a few favorites of the anointed class. 

Nothing is more erroneous, although we 
must concede that much rose literature 
does convey that idea, and tends to dis- 
courage incipient rose gardeners. The 
Queen of Flowers is very democratic, of 
plebian approach, easily pleased, and 


to put into 


most willing to smile to anyone provided 
the elementary rules of good gardening 
are observed. She does not demand more 
but: will relish a little extra care for 
which our reward will be manifold. 

The key word in rose culture is SIM- 
PLICITY based on fundamental prin- 
ciples; it is not more elaborate than for 
any other type of successful gardening, 
certainly not exacting of more time. 

Economically, a rose planting is one 
of the best investments of all garden 
materials; it requires less labor and no 
more knowledge than for a good vegetable 
patch or a fairly well-kept lawn; its re- 
turns in blooms and enjoyment are con- 
tinuous from the end of Winter to the 
beginning of the next one, and it is per- 
manent; at least as permanent as one 
cares to have the same Roses year after 
year. Any ordinary garden soil will 
grow Roses, and there are Roses adapted 
to any climate, latitude, or exposure, 
from the extreme North to the Tropies, 
and there is hardly any section in the 
United States where Hybrid Tea Roses 
cannot be wintered successfully. 

Starting with suitable varieties for 
your region is of primary importance. 
There are few loealities where someone 
has not achieved suecess with Roses and 
a consultation with him will be of great 
help in selecting the varieties to begin 
with. Rose nurseries should also be able 
to advise you. When you have acquired 
a certain familiarity with rose growing 
you may well venture to enjoy the newer 
Roses. It is the newer Roses that add to 
the garden thrills of adventure, romance, 
and expectation. (Was I to take up rose 


In a seven-foot bed, you can 
put a dozen selected plants 


By DR. J. H. NICOLAS, (N. Y.) 


growing now I would start with the 
newer sorts; they are not any harder to 
grow and some are easier!) 


LOCATION 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Do the 
best you can wherever you are with what- 
ever you have.” This is particularly good 
advice in rose culture and in the selection 
of a place for 2 rose bed or a complete 
rose garden. While Roses are primarily 
sun-loving plants, yet it does not mean 
that they must have sun all day. The old 
adage, “Give Roses all the sun they can 
get,” came to us from England where a 
full day of sunshine is a rarity; but here 
I would say, “Be merciful on the Queen 
and give her a parasol!” Rose blooms 
fare better in a location shaded part of 
the day, in the morning preferably. 





Avoid circular beds in middle of lawn 


The optimum of beauty of Roses is in 
the bud and half-open stages. Warmth 
and direet action of the sun cause the 
“explosion” of buds into  fully-open 
blooms and start the deterioration of the 
fragile rose colors; the only object of 
morning shade is to prolong the life of 
the bud stage and to retard discoloration, 
thus allowing feminine gardeners a little 
extra beauty sleep in the morning! But 
that ideal location is not always avail- 
able; plant Roses anywhere they will 
have sunshine from four to five hours 
(provided they have an open unobstructed 
overhead) to a full day. 


PLANTS 
The highest grade of rose plant is 
known in nursery parlanee, “No. 1 Two- 
vear Field Grown.” The next grade is 
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Give helpers proper instructions 


“Medium.” These medium plants are 
also two-year field grown and will give 
a good account of themselves although 
not being so large as No. 1. Some varie- 
ties are naturally low growers and do not 
make large plants in the nursery row, 
but they have a well-developed root sys- 
tem and will soon catch up. I prefer 
those “medium” plants to very large over- 
grown plants which do not transplant 
well, and it is a common fallacy to judge 
the quality of plants by their size. It is 
the roots that count, not the top. Two 
types of rose plants which I do not want 
at any price, or even as a gift, are the 
small. greenhouse cuttings and the rejects 
from florists ealled “bench plants.” 


SOIL 

Climate eannot be modified, but 
can be “custom made.” There is no soil 
so poor that it cannot be improved to 
grow perfect Roses. Any soil which 
grows a fair garden crop or even a good 
crop of weeds is a good soil for Roses. 
Notwithstanding what has been often said, 
Roses do not require any one particular 
soil, but a good wholesome garden soil 
treated as for any other material. Roses 
have a predilection for a clay loam not 
beeause of its food content, but because 
it sticks better to the roots; a “loving 
soil” enriched with well-rotted manure 
from cows or any other souree. Any soil 
ean be modified; cow manure binds light 
soil and horse manure lightens heavy 
clay soil. We have grown most mag- 
nificent Roses in an ash and cinders dump 
in which cow manure was mixed very 
liberally. 


soll 


MAKING A ROSE BED 

There is only one “don’t;” don’t plant 
cireular beds in middle of lawn especially 
in front of the house. “It isn’t being done, 
don’t yer know, it’s so provincial.” Rose 
beds ean be loeated anywhere else. 

A rose bed should not be so wide that 
it cannot be attended from both sides 
without stepping in, and it ought to be 
narrower if accessible on only one side. 

Roses thrive best when closely planted. 
A rose bed should be a continuous mass of 
foliage and blooms and this ean only be 
obtained by close planting. The standard 
space between Hybrid Teas (“monthly” 
or everblooming k'nds) is 14 to 16 
inehes. Close planting shades the ground 
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High pruning in the Spring will bring 
tall growth 
and reduces weed nuisance. In _ the 


South where some varieties of the Radi- 
ance type grow to large bushes, the space 
can be wider. 

To prepare a bed, remove one spade 
depth of soil and pile it on one side; 
this is “topsoil.” Then remove a second 
spade depth and pile it on the other side; 
this is “subsoil,” to be taken away if of 
poor quality,—either too heavy or too 
light. This makes a trench 18 inches 
deep and rose roots seldom go as deep. 
Break the bottom of the trench with a 
fork to insure sufficient drainage. Refill 
the trench with the topsoil, mixing it 
with a liberal amount of manure; then 
finish the bed with good garden soil. 
Subsoil can be used if of good quality. 

The trenching, always advisable if for 
no other reason than aerating the soil, 
may be dispensed with when Roses are 
to be planted in soil previously well 
tilled; in which case a turnover of one 
spade may be sufficient if the subsoil 
appears to be of good texture. 


PLANTING 

Most failures of newly-planted Roses 
ean be traced to improper planting and 
the others to improper pruning. A deal- 
er sold a dozen Roses to a woman who 
later complained of having lost eleven, 
and the only one alive, “her husband 
who weighs 300 lbs., stepped on it.” 
The dealer sent another dozen with a 
note, “For heaven’s sakes, Madam, have 
your husband step on each one of these.” 
This tends to show that Roses~or any 
shrub—eannot be planted too firmly. 

When planting Roses, carry the plants 
in a bucket of water. Prune the roots by 
shortening the long ones and making 
fresh euts at the ends of the others. Dig 
a hole deep and wide enough to aceommo- 
date the roots naturally and without 
erowding. Work very fine soil between 
the roots and refill the hole a little at a 
time, always packing the soil hard on the 
roots. When the hole is nearly full, 
pound the soil with your heels and all 
vour weight; then pour in plenty of 
water. When the water has disappeared 
put soil in to the normal level, but do 
not pack any more. The proper depth 
of planting is so that the bud or union 
should be barely covered. Beware of 
planting too deeply. 

When planting is finished, prune the 
tops of the plants at about 4 to 5 inches 
above soil level; this is extremely im- 
portant. Planting rose bushes as received 
from the nursery, either unpruned or 
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only partly pruned, is courting disaster 
as the disturbed roots are not yet in a 
condition to feed that unpruned top. It 
will be well also as a precaution against 
drying sun and wind to hill soil around 
the plants for a couple of weeks. 


PRUNING 

Pruning newly-planted plants is life 
insurance. Pruning old plants is option- 
al and according to what one expects,— 
posies if not pruned, just flowers if 
pruned long, or prize-winning beauties 
if pruned low. “Prune as you please,” 
said someone. This is true, but first know 
what type of bloom will please you. 

The object of pruning is to concen- 
trate the plant’s energy in fewer eyes, to 
force them to grow more _ vigorous 
branches bearing better blooms. A plant 


of Hybrid Tea left unpruned will pro- 
duce more blooms, but these blooms will 
be smaller and not representative of the 
maximum quality possible by the variety, 
short. 


and the stems 


will be Around 


p 


J 





Low pruning in Spring gives 
low, compact, large flowers 


April Ist to 15th is the time to prune 
Hybrid Teas in the latitude of Philadel- 
phia or New York; earlier in the South 
and later in the North. 

We begin by removing all dead wood 
and twiggv growth at the base. After 
this preliminary pruning is done, the 
remaining canes are cut back according 
to the. type of bloom we want. For 
garden decoration we remove half of the 
previous year’s growth of each branch: 
For instance, a Radiance that grew to a 
three-foot plant is cut back to 18 ‘nches; 
and a Mrs. Aaron Ward of 18 inches is 
pruned back to 9 inches. 

If we desire better blooms and longer 
stems for eutting or exhibition at a show, 
we prune lower by removing two-thirds 
of the previous year’s growth. 

Pruning Polyanthas is simply a mat- 
ter of judgment, the height desired being 
the only consideration. 

Climbers of the large-flowering type 
like Dr. Van Fleet, do not require any 
pruning beyond thinning the plant if it 
grows too cumbersome for its allotted 
space. 

Ramblers of the small-flowering tvpe 
(Dorothy Perkins) will fare better if the 
flowering canes are cut at the ground 
each year as soon as the blooming season 
is over. 

Hybrid Perpetuals, “June Roses,” and 
Moss Roses, are pruned on the same 
principle as Hybrid Teas, removing half 
of their eanes for good blooms, or less 
if tall bushes are desired. Wonderful 
effects can be obtained if, instead of prun- 
ing, the long canes are bent down and 


held with pickets or stakes to a horizon- 
tal position about 12 inches from the 
ground; every eye along the stem will 
grow and bloom. This is ealled “pin- 
ning down.” 

FERTILIZERS 


The value of animal manure embodied 
in the soil at the time of preparing the 
bed is mainly in its mechanical or condi- 
tioning action upon the soil, regardless 
of its content, which has, chemically 
speaking, little plant food value;—it is 
chiefly humus, itself a most important 
agent in soil activity. Roses are heavy 
consumers of the three major elements 
composing plant food; nitrogen for 
erowth of foliage, phosphoric acid for 
bloom and brilliance of eolor, potash for 
wood. 

It is well to remember that plants do 
not consume solid food. Roots ean only 
absorb water, and whatever is put in the 
soil that is not soluble in water is of no 
avail. Therefore, whenever buying a fer- 
tilizer, either single or in mixture, it is 
well to ascertain what proportion of it 
is soluble in water. 

Bonemeal has often been recommended 
as a source of supply of phosphorie acid, 
but this phosphorie acid cannot be re- 
leased in water, therefore bonemeal is 
temporarily useless. 

A soluble form of phosphoric acid is 
superphosphate. Experiments made at 
Cornell University have fully demon- 
strated the facts, and are published in 
Cornell Bulletin 281. 

It is best to use a complete balanced 
fertilizer as sold under various trade- 
marks, equivalent to one part nitrogen, 
two or three parts phosphorie acid, and 
one or two parts of potash. The most 
efficient method is to apply small doses 
often; a level tablespoon per plant everv 
two weeks, beginning when the first leaves 
are fully developed, and follow each ap- 
plication with a liberal watering. One 
easy wav is to open a saucer-like trench 
around the plant, scattering the fertilizer 
evenly; then to fill the saucer several 
times with water. 

We often hear of liquid manure. This 
ean be made very cleanly and cheaply 
with one teaspoon of nitrate of soda, one 
tablespoon of superphosphate, and one 
teaspoon of muriate of potash in a two- 
gallon ean of water, applied at the rate 
of one pint per plant; followed of 
eourse by watering. This liquid manure 
takes place of the dry application. 


(To be concluded next month) 





Wrong Right 


When you plant right, the bud or union 
is barely covered 
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Reviews of New Books 


THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Written by a group of horticultural 
experts and edited by E. L. D. Sey- 
mour, B.S.A. Illustrated with lne 
drawings and photographs. 1300 
pages. Wm. H. Wise & Co., N. Y. 
Cloth binding, $4.00. Artcraft binding, 
$5.00. 


The names of the several authors and 
artists of this impressive volume are to 
be found in the foreword by the editor. 
The list is too long to repeat here. In 
this same foreword Mr. Seymour gives 
us the key to the make-up of the book. 
He says: 

“The smallest garden no less than the 
most elaborate estate represents the 
result of the combination of four basic 
elements. They may be called, (1) the 
materials of gardening, (2) the means 
of gardening, (3) the methods of gar- 
dening, and (4) the background of gar- 
dening.” 


It is with these four elements that the 
work deals in a very straightforward and 
practical manner. It will prove especially 
valuable to the amateur gardener who 
would not think of purchasing an 
extremely high-priced technical horticul- 
tural encyclopedia. The Garden Encyclo- 
pedia is decidedly more valuable to the 
average home gardener than such a tech- 
nical work would be, for the material 
contained in it is ealeulated to solve the 
problems and answer the questions of the 
well-informed and ambitious amateur. 

All information is alphabetically 
arranged, and every plant is listed twice, 
onee botanically and once under its com- 
mon name; descriptions given under each. 

The articles on flowers of speeial 
importance such as the iris, the lily, the 
rose, ete., are of impressive length and 
supply both botanical descriptions and 
all the fundamentals of correct culture. 
The rose article for instance, “is in three 
main parts. A brief description of the 
kinds or classes of garden roses... ; 
directions for growing roses in the gar- 
den; a descriptive list of the important 
species in the genus rosa; and special sup- 
plementary notes on rose enemies— 
diseases and insects.” 

Articles on such subjects as the Green- 
house, Flower Arrangement, Lawns, 
Gardening in Different Sections, (of the 
U. S. A.), ete., are also of feature length; 
and it seems too bad that Mr. Seymour 
has not seen fit to accompany such impres- 
sive contributions with the signatures of 
the authors. The Eneyelopedia Brittanica 
proudly offers signed articles by authori- 
ties on various subjects, and that standard 
work would seem a worthy example to 
follow. Perhaps this criticism is 
prompted entirely by the natural euri- 
osity of a reviewer who is familiar with 
the work of most garden writers and who 
finds herself constantly trying to guess 
who wrote this and who wrote that, as 
though this very interesting eneyvelopedi: 
were an exasperating puzzle without a 
printed solution. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


In this connection I might say that there 
is distinct variation in the exhaustiveness 
of information provided on plants of 
different types, but I suppose this is 
inevitable where a volume is compiled 
from the writings of a number of authors. 

The illustrations which have been exe- 
cuted by half-a-dozen artists, are for the 
most part unsigned, and range from very 
good to fair, but the average is distinctly 
high. There are also some _ excellent 
photographs. : 

Taken as a whole indeed, The Garden 
Encyclopedia is a valuable addition to the 
home gardener’s library and will never 
gather dust on the shelf, for it will be in 
constant use for quick, reliable reference. 


THIRTY HERBS WILL MAKE AN 
HERB GARDEN. By Helen Lyman, 
(private printing), Oakland, Calif. 32 
pages. Price 25¢ a copy; 15¢ in lots 
of 20 or more. 


Those who are going to start an herb 
garden this Spring will want to send for 
a copy of 30 Herbs as a first step toward 
success, 

The very names of these old-time 
favorites are names to conjure with— 
basil, eamomile, angelica, fennel,” and 
marjorum—and Helen Lyman has indeed 
made the most of their romantic and prac- 
tical possibilities in her booklet. 

After listing her 30 herbs with their 
uses, the author goes on to deseribe vari- 
ous types of herb gardens, including the 
Shakespeare garden, and then closes with 
a chapter of herb menus so toothsome 
that the reader’s mouth fairly waters. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASHORE. By 
Howard J. Shannon. The Life Experi- 
ences of a Naturalist on the Beach. 
Illustrated by the author. 281 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $3.50. 


Though in no sense a garden book, this 
delightful volume will appeal to all the 
many thousands who are born naturalists. 
Those who cannot visit new scenes without 
experiencing a consuming curiosity as to 
why certain plants grow in designated 
places, and how they grow and reproduce, 
as to the varieties and habits of every 
bird and insect, will want to add this book 
to their collections before the first visit 
to the seaside next Summer. Every resi- 
dent of Long Island should own it, be- 
cause that is taken as representative of 
the other islands along the Atlantie shore 
and is discussed as a concrete example. 
Most of the beautiful drawings by Mr. 
Shannon himself are probably drawn from 
life on Long Island. The book, however, 
covers conditions along the coast from 
Maine to Florida. 

As the subtitle of the book suggests, 
The Book of The Seashore represents 
twenty-six years of study on the part of 
the author, and one need only read a 
paragraph or two to realize he is sharing 
with the reader h‘s passionate love and 
enthusiasm for the Atlantic beaches. 


Chapters are included on the origin and 
character of the beach itself, the struggle 
for survival of insects, plants, sea animals, 
and shore birds; the past and present of 
trees on the beach; Phases of Sea and 
Sky; Animal Autobiographies, Lists of 
Seashore Animals and Plants, and many 
more besides. 

The half-tones are full of character and 
individuality, and even the pen-and-ink 
sketches maintain a high artistic standard. 
This is a unique volume and will be 
cherished by all who frequent and love 
the Atlantic shores. 


HOW TO GROW PERENNIAL FLOW- 
ERS. By Victor H. Ries. 94 pages. 
Line drawings. Doubleday, Doran ¢ 
Co. $1.00. 


Closely following upon his recent pub- 
lication of How to Grow Annuals, comes 
Mr. Ries’s second book on _ perennials. 
The volume is like its predecessor,—a 
small inexpensive handbook designed for 
constant use. It is ably written and thor- 
oughly worth while. 

The first chapter deals with the pro- 
euring of plants, by purchase or home 
growing; sowing; care and transplanting 
of seedlings; propagation by stem and 
root cuttings; preparation of soil for 
perennial planting and how to plant. 

Chapter II is entitled “Where to Use 
Perennials in the Perennial Border,” and 
this section includes lists of low, medium, 
and tall-growing types, foliage perennials, 
and lists of perennials for succession of 
bloom. 

There is a chapter on the eutting gar- 
den and another on perennials among the 
shrubs, with lists of plants for suitable 
locations. Information is given on per- 
ennials for the rock garden, for the border 
of a pool, and for use in naturalized 
plantings. 

Year-round information is set forth for 
the care of perennials and there is a short 
closing chapter on “Perennial Troubles.” 

Like How to Grow Annuals this new 
volume is beautifully illustrated by Mark 
Russell. 


GARDEN GOSSIP. By Dorothy Biddle 
and Dorothea Blom. Illustrated. 95 
pages. Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. 
$1.00. 

There is a refreshing originality about 
this record of the gardens and gardeners 
of a real suburban community; that in 
which the authors reside, as we learn 
from a note on the closing page of the 
book. The personalities of the owners 
and the characters of their gardens, as 
well as the imprint of the combination 
on the community, spring vividly to life 
in the pages of this intimate little book. 
There are smiles and chuckles on almost 
every page, as purveyors for the good, 
sound garden information to be found 
there also. 

When I savy the book is intimate I use 
that word advisedly. The authors tell 

(Continued on page 238) 
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The Story of Apple Grafting Told in Pictures 


By R. V. SAWYER, (Ohio) 


PPLE trees are very easy to graft 
A and so are a good subject for the 
beginner. Grafting twigs (or 
scions) should be gathered before growth 
starts, in early Spring or late Winter. 
They may be attached immediately if the 
scions are taken when it is really time 


3—Cut a gently- 
tapering wedge 
at the base of 
the scion; the 
more perfect 
taper, the bet- 
ter job of 
grafting you 
will get 


7—Bind the 
graft with soft 
twine, and 
brush with 
melted paraf- 
fine and bees- 
wax. Not nec- 
essary to wax 
entire scion, 
but advisable 
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far advanced. 


I—A sharp 
knife is abso- 
lutely essential 
for cutting the 
hard wood of 
the apple to 
make a clean, 
neat and me- 
chanical job 


5—Split the 
stock carefully. 
A jackknife will 
do, although 
there is a reg- 
ulation grafting 
tool. Make 
split exactly In 
center of the 
stock 


for growth to start, or they may be kept 
buried in the ground until growing time. 
Best success with grafting is secured 
when the work is done just before buds 
begin to start, or when the leaves are not 
The pictures and descrip- 
tive matter below tell the whole story of 


2—Choose nice 
plump scions 
of last year's 
growth, nearly 
as thick as a 
lead pencil, in- 
dicated by an- 
nual growth 
ring shown at 
tip of pencil 


é—Insert two 
wedges of the 
scions, making 
sure that the 
vital growth 
layers (where 
bark and wood 
meet) of stock 
and scion are 
in contact 





apple grafting from start to finish. The 
process is not a difficult one, requiring 
only care and attention to detail; and hor- 
ticulturists and fruit growers who have the 
time and are interested in experimenta- 
tion, have here an easy introduction to the 
science of propagation by grafting. 


4—Secure your 
apple stock 
by sawing off a 
branch about 
an inch in di- 
ameter. This 
makes the most 
desirable size 
to work with 


8—Six months 
later. Four out 
of six grafts 
“took."' This is 
pretty good, 
but you can, 
with greater 
care, do bet- 
ter next time 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Winter Weather, 1935-1936 


ROM a horticultural or gardening standpoint weather 

conditions are always interesting, and for reasons 
which are so obvious that they need not be discussed. But 
the Winter which we have just experienced is so remark- 
able in practically all sections, that a bit of discussion is 
not out of order. 

We older ones like to refer to the ‘‘old-fashioned Win- 
ters’’ of our younger years, and suggest that nothing like 
them has occurred for a long time. The Winter of 1935- 
1936 has given long-continued low temperatures and snow- 
fall which has not been duplicated for many years, in 
most sections, and this weather condition has been so 
world-wide that it is worth noting, and the possible effect 
on vegetation and horticultural subjects is worthy of con- 
sideration. While the Weather Bureau may not admit 
that records have been broken in any particular locality. 
it can probably be demonstrated that no such Winter of 
widespread and long-continued cold, and tremendous 
storms and snowfall, has ever before been recorded. 

Up here in Northern New York, where we expect fairly 
low temperatures and considerable snow each Winter, 
we have had our share, but no more. Indeed the imme- 
diate vicinity of the editorial office has not had anywhere 
near the snowfall of sections immediately north and south 
of us. Our greatest depth of snow on a level could not 
have exceeded eighteen inches at any time. The remark- 
able feature of the Winter is the persistent cold. Starting 
before mid-December, temperatures have ranged mostly 
below zero. Only during the first ten days of January 
did we have a spell of mild winter weather. Up to and 
including February 23rd, zero at some time during the 
24 hours of the day was almost to be depended upon. 
This, it may be noted, covers a period of more than two 
months. Weather records in this section indicate 88 or 
more zero days, which seems to be near a record. 


f peaninar gy sae and horticulturally, the Winter 
may not be so bad. There is an old adage,—‘‘ Shovel 
snow in Winter and shovel corn in the Fall.’’ This doubt- 
less is based on the fact that a good ground cover pro- 
tects vegetation and avoids damage from changes of 
temperature. During the greater part of our persistent 
low temperature, clouds have obscured the sun and this 
is a favorable eondition for the welfare of vegetation. 
Great damage is caused in Winter by bright sun during 
the day, following zero nights. 

Certain fruit and flower buds which are sensitive to 
low temperatures, have doubtless been destroyed for this 
year’s bloom, but usually there are secondary buds avail- 
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able for some bloom, when the main crop is destroyed in 
this way. Winter damage is not likely to be excessive in 
the North Temperate Zone where zero winter tempera- 
tures are a normal condition. 


As this is being written, we are approaching that 
springtime activity,—the tapping of the maple orchard 
and the making of maple syrup or sugar. About the 
time this issue will be in the hands of readers, the maple 
harvest will be at its height. Whether it will be a good 
sugar season or a poor one no man is able to predict. 
Winter weather conditions apparently have nothing to 
do with the yield of sap. But as a herald of Spring, 
the tapping of the maple trees in the North is famous; 
and we older ones look forward to it now, even as we did 
in our earlier years. 


Weather conditions have always been an interesting 
subject to this Editor. His early experience in the 
produce and cold storage business, wherein weather condi- 
tions were always'an important factor because of the 
perishable nature of the products handled and the neces- 
sity for maintaining favorable temperatures for their 
keeping, required an attention and a forethought for the 
probable weather of tomorrow. And so studying the 
weather has been a part of his daily life. 

Weather conditions are important to everybody even 
though they may not sense this fact. Crops depend on 
weather, and human beings depend on the crops. Weather 
conditions and climatic conditions influence greatly the 
health and welfare of the race; and so if we understand 
it or not, the weather is of great importance to us all. 

This subject is always a fruitful topic of conversation, 
and when I get to talking about the weather I may ve 
rather verbose; but I have only told you just a little of 
my interest and experience. At some future time I may 
tell you a longer story and some of the interesting details 
of weather forecasting. 


Pianting by the Signs 


BRIEF article in the Wayside Ramblings Depart- 

ment this month gives plain and specifie directions for 
planting by the signs of the Zodiac; and Mrs. Wendt 
practices this method of planting. 

The younger generation have always sneered and poohed 
at the idea that there was anything in planting by signs. 
Most people are so cynical, (or perhaps sophisticated), 
that they accept nothing whatever unless it can be figured 
out on paper and understood in common terms. Those who 
take this attitude might just as well forget about planting 
by the signs. 

On the other hand, there is a certain percentage of 
people who practice planting by the signs whenever it is 
practicable to do so. Mrs. Wendt, for instance, says that 
she is well satisfied in her own mind that planting by the 
signs produces better results than ignoring the signs. 
While it is improbable that the percentage of people who 
plant by the signs is increasing, still there is considerable 
revival of interest in astrology, and those who accept 
astrology even tentatively, cannot help but also accept the 
scheme or general idea of planting by the signs. 

Between those who believe and those who disbelieve this 
Editor will take no sides. However, I do not shy off 
because anything cannot be readily understood, or looks 
mysterious or nonunderstandable. There are so many 
influences at work which we do not even know about, to 
say nothing about those that we know about and cannot 
understand, that it seems rather poor reasoning to reject 
the things which are not readily figured out, which do not 
appeal to the known senses of man, and which are perhaps 
SO a and vague that we sense them but slightly or not 
at all. 
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This note is written only as a plea for tolerance. The 
old Editor will tolerate anything which appeals to his 
sense of proportion and to his reasoning power, and which 
will square with his decidedly varied and extensive experi- 
ence. I tentatively accept many things which I cannot 
understand ; and without embracing these things, I ‘‘ put 
them in my trial-grounds’’ for study and consideration 
as opportunity offers. 

As an example of scientific men having gone wrong and 
condemned something which has been proven a fact, can be 
cited the use of the so-called divining rod, in locating 
underground water or minerals. 

I have in hand an article which appeared in a daily 
paper of highest standing, giving the results of tests which 
are unquestioned. I have in hand also a letter, which could 
be made into an article, written by the editor of a promi- 
nent and influential trade paper, telling of his actual 
experience in locating water in the city of New York. 

These are only cited as proofs of the actual operativeness 
of the process or influence known as the divining rod, and 
to show that we should not reject things which cannot be 
understood. The wnknown of today may be the well- 
known and accepted of tomorrow. 

While there are bogus people,—charlatans and hum- 
bugs,—in everything, their presence does not in any way 
vitiate the value and existence of truth and fact. 

Why not be tolerant, friends? Why despise or reject 
things in which other people may believe for good reasons, 
and about which you perhaps know little or nothing? Is it 
not better to take the evidence of qualified men, than to 
assume that you know more than they about the things of 
which they have perhaps made an exhaustive study? 


The Homely and Romantic Daffodil 


HE Daffodil gets its full share of recognition this 

month with an article by B. Y. Morrison, First Presi- 
dent of the newly-organized American Daffodil Society ; 
another article by Jan de Graaff, an undoubted authority 
on the subject of Daffodils both in this country and in 
Holland. Embellishing these two articles is our artistic 
frontispiece showing the Daffodil at its best, and the 
strong endorsement of the Glad Philosopher in his regular 
column ; wherein he states that after twenty years’ experi- 
ence he can vouch for its hardiness and reliability. 

The analytical faculty of the Glad Philosopher, which 
is strongly evident in his writings from month to month, 
gives us something to think about when he says that there 
is no reason why the Daffodil should be called a Daffodil, 
—or rather he says it could well be called the Narcissus. 
While a Daffodil is a Narcissus without any doubt, yet 
for the reason that the Daffodil is established in our 
hearts, in song and story, tradition and folklore, it will 
doubtless always remain the Daffodil. 

Then the Glad Philosopher points out the difference in 
meaning of the names ‘‘Narcissus,’’ ‘‘Daffodil,’’ and 
‘‘Jonquil,’’? and this helps us to differentiate. ‘‘ Nar- 
cissus’’ is the botanical name for the whole genus, which 
includes the Jonquil and Daffodil. ‘‘Daffodil,’’ therefore, 
is a sort of trade name, as we might say, which has been 
given to a particular kind of the Narcissus; and because 
of the association of this name with a definite type of 
flower, it will persist accordingly. 

The important fact about the Daffodil, which will 
appeal to those who are worried about insect pests, dis- 
eases, ete., is that the Glad Philosopher says the Nar- 
cissus has no insect or bacterial pests; and that it can be 
naturalized in grass plots which are not mowed until after 
Midsummer. The Daffodil (or Narcissus if you prefer) 
has individual characteristics which not only endear it 
because of long association, but it has positive strength 
of character, (as we might say), which should recommend 
it to those not familiar with its qualities and usages. 
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The Cooper Plan for Health 


gry multiply, as reports from readers come in 
of their activities, which have to do, to a greater or 
less extent, with THE Cooper PLAN as expounded through 


these columns during past months. Just now there is in 
hand a letter from a strong advocate of THE PLAN, who 
has found health, contentment, and what is more impor- 
tant, satisfaction with life and inspiration for better 
thinking and better living. 

This reader, a teacher, was ordered to quit teaching 
and take a rest. On her demurring to this, the doctor 
advised making a garden and staying out-of-doors. <A 
novice in gardening, this teacher kept her mind oceupied 
and her hands busy with the clearing up of her backyard 
ready for garden making. She tells of her mistakes, her 
successes, and her strivings. I extract from her letter 
as follows: 


“One day I discovered THe FLOwEeR Grower. The pic- 
tures of pools, bird baths, rockeries, trellises, were just 
what I wanted. I collected rocks in the hills, cemented a 
pool and stocked it with fish and plants; made a bird bath 
and stepping stones of the left-over cement. Trellises were 
made for every plant that had any need of a trellis. 

I next decided on chickens, making much of the equip- 
ment myself. Purchasing feed and selling the eggs and 
poultry gave me a miniature business experience. Actual 
work in the garden and with the chickens kept me out-of- 
doors from early morning until dark. 

“Learning to enjoy the simple life, working with the 
hands, and producing some of my own food, caused me 
to eat and sleep well and gain weight. 

“So I say, try some part of The Cooper Plan.” 


The above is not an exact copy, but is an accurate sum- 
mary, showing the activities of this reader and the suc- 
cess attained. What she has done others may also do. 

Many phases of THe Cooper PLAN have already been 
covered, and while the advantage to the physical health 
of the individual has been mentioned, it has not, I think, 
been sufficiently stressed. So this letter from my western 
reader who has found so much satisfaction in THE CooprrR 
PLAN, and has gained health and strength, and inei- 
dentally inspiration and spiritual qualities, calls to mind 
the fact that the health advantage of soil-contact is not 
well appreciated by those who may find success in THE 
PLAN otherwise. 

The artificial life which a great proportion of our 
people are now living cannot but lead to a deterioration 
in the physical quality of the race. Indeed it has already 
led to that. So much artificiality and not enough of the 
natural conditions and environment, have produced a 
race of men and women for which the future looks any- 
thing but rosy. Mental attainments and material acquisi- 
tions get us nowhere in themselves. They are helpful if 
earried along with suitable occupations to give what I 
have in months past called Balanced Activities. 

The necessity for balancing one’s activities has not 
been sufficiently stressed. My teacher friend quoted above 
secured just the balance which she needed to restore her 
health and to put her mind in tune with the wniverse. 
That is putting the matter on a rather high plane, but 
we cannot get in step with Nature and in tune with the 
universe, unless we lead what my friend calls the simple 
life, and work with our hands. 

Those who are afflicted with physical weakness, and 
who have the material resources to start them with some 
phase of THe Cooper PLAN, cannot do better than to 
attempt something. Note in this connection that my 


friend suggests trying some part of THe Cooper PLAN. 
In fact. THe PLAN has no limitations; it has no exact 
steps or details; it is just the big idea that sail-contact 
as a primary thought is the basis of solidity and progress 
for the human race. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


MANY enthusiasts are drawn into the 
hobby of gardening through the 
allurement of some single flower that 
commands heart appeal. It may be the 
Rose, the Peony, the Gladiolus, the Iris, 
the Dahlia, the Delphinium, the Tulip, 
or some other one of our more popular 
flowers. Anyone thus choosing to be- 


come a_ specialist in any particular 
species or family will find plenty of 
incentive for acquiring an absorbing 


interest in the flower of his choice, such 
as the history of the plant’s origin; its 
natural habitat; its requirements as to 
soil, cultivation, fertilization, ete.; and 
in the selection of varieties that best 
suit the purpose or whim of the grower. 

And then there is the association of 


sentiment. Our literature of all ages is 
full of references and tributes to the 


beauty and charm of the various flowers 
that have stirred the soul of one poet 
after another to seek inspiration of the 
Muse. Folklore and fable are rich in 
tradition and legend, which, while of 
doubtful practical value, in no wise de- 
tracts from interest in or deters enthu- 
siasm for the hobby. 


ORTHY of everyone’s devotion is 

the flower I strongly recommend 
as having about every virtue and no 
fault,—the Narcissus. While one of the 
very oldest of cultivated plants, it has 
not been grown so freely in this country 
as it deserves; but since some of the 
large Holland growers have moved here, 
high price-barriers are being removed, 
and it should be in growing demand. 

The species gets its name from the 
mythological story of a beautiful youth 
who was so insensible to love that Neme- 
sis eaused him to become enamored of 
his own image reflected on the surface of 
a erystal pool. Because of his inability 
to grasp the shadow, he slowly pined 
away and became the beautiful ftower 
that bears his name,—Narcissus. 

I have been asked so many times what 
is the difference between a Narcissus, a 
Daffodil, and a Jonquil, that it is evident 
that this question still perplexes some 
as it once did me. “Narcissus” is the 
botanical name of the whole genus, and 
there is no need for any other. However, 
florists have long persisted in ealling 
the long trumpet varieties the Daffo- 
dil, and the name elings through com- 
mon usage. The Jonquil takes its name 
from junctifolius, which means rush- 
leaved. It is appropriately applied only 
to the slender and graceful plant having 
rush-like instead of flat leaves, its flow- 
ers borne in open, drooping elusters of 
from two to six on the stem. The name 
“Jonquil” is therefore most inappropri- 
ate for the large yellow Daffodil. 

The Nareissus has no insect or bac- 
terial pests. It is preeminently adaptive 
to naturalization in grass plots where 
mowing is deferred until late Summer. 
There the immaculate flowers do not be- 
come mud-spattered. 

After twenty years’ experience grow- 
ing Narcissi in both beds and meadow- 
land, I ean vouch for its hardiness and 
reliability in every respect. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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World’s Largest Almond Tree in Bloom 


Story of the 


World’s Largest 
Almond Tree 


By BELINDA SINCLAIR, (Calif.) 


HE world’s largest Almond Tree 
grows on the grounds of G. H. 
Catania, near Clovis, Fresno County, 
California. This tree is sixty feet tall, 
has a limb spread of nearly sixty feet, 
and circumference of trunk, four feet 
above the ground, of almost twelve feet. 

Nearly fifty years ago, a bride, the wife 
of a farmer, dropped an almond nut into 
a glass of water and set it in the sun in 
her kitchen window. 

“What is that thing that you have 
in the window?” asked the husband when 
he saw the glass on the window sill. 

“Oh,” laughed his bride, “that is my 
Almond Tree that I am going to raise our 
supply of almonds from.” 

Together they watched it and in due 
time saw the unfolding of a mystery. A 
sprout shot up and roots filled the glass. 
With nothing to anchor to, the small 
white roots soon outgrew their small 
receptacle. 

The precious seedling was planted in 
a pot of dirt, and when it was a year old, 
it was planted in the back yard of their 
country home. When large enough it 
was grafted to three kinds of almonds,— 
soft, medium, and hard-shell. All three 
grafts lived and thrived. 

How anxiously the first blossoms were 
anticipated! How the young wife would 
have loved to decorate her table with some 
of these blossoms, but they were too 
precious to be sacrificed. In due time 
this young tree brought forth its samples 
of nuts. They were all good and the hard- 
shell ones were double-kerneled. The 
next year the hard-shell branches again 


bore double-kerneled nuts and have con- 
tinued to do so for fifty years. 

Although so old, this tree has never 
failed to produce a good crop of almonds. 
In its spring dress of fragrant blossoms, 
it is a thing of beauty. 


Life,—the True and Really Natural 
Life,—Begins in a Garden 


| HAD come to the time of life where 

I had nothing to do. I had given up 
my business; my children were married 
and gone and no longer needed me. I 
did not even have the necessity of getting 
out and earning a living. This was the 
time to which I had looked forward for 
many years. Now that it was upon me, 
it seemed like a person in good health, 
with plenty of ambition, sitting down 
and waiting to die. I had been reading 
Pitkin’s “Life Begins at Forty.” But I 
was sixty-five. What could I do? 

Somebody handed me a copy of THE 
FLower Grower. The thought came to 
me,—why couldn’t I raise flowers? The 
first article that interested me was “Bud- 
ding Roses.” I would try to bud a rose. 
I did; it grew. I tried to start the seeds 
most difficult to germinate,—tuberous- 
rooted begonias, gloxinias, and others,— 
all with some measure of success, and 
with no end of delight and surprise. The 
gloxinias came up by the hundreds; one 
lonely plant grew and bloomed with 
glorious lavender flowers, which paid me 
for all the eare. 

Then I tried starting plants from leaf 
cuttings,—gloxinias, African violets, bego- 
nias; with one eye on THE FLOWER GROWER 
and one on my work. Imagine my delight 
when the first leaf began to send up plants 
from roots. I had no trouble in giving 
these away! Anyone with a garden like 
this has a future before them. Every 
morning and many times a day, I went 
from plant to plant watching to see if a 
new sprout had developed, or a new leaf 
had budded. 

I had no time to be lonely. I was like 
an old man of whom I read many years 
ago, who, when asked if he were lonely 
living by himself, replied; “No! I have 
the Youth’s Companion and rheumatism.” 
He may have been as much interested in 
his rheumatism as I am in my flowers, 
but I don’t believe he enjoyed it so much. 

My sentiments agree exactly with the 
author of this little poem: 


POSSESSION 
Three berries on my holly tree! 
Was ever there such bliss? 
Three years I’ve nursed 


} this 
Now I’m repaid by this. 


shining thing; 
My neighbor looks at me 
As I point rapturously. 
Why can’t she see thev’re extra fi 
Because they’re on MY tree? 

—CAMILLE CAMPBELL 


Kate WILLIAMS, (Penna.) 


askance, 


Readers can secure index for any year, 
mailed flat and protected with a board, 


for binding purposes, for ten cents, 
stamps or coin. If yon have saved 


your copies, (and you should have saved 
them), do not fail to get the index. Send 
order to THE FLOWER GrROwER, Calcium. 
N. Y. 
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(Photo by F. Pollard) 


An Ontario Trout Stream after an April Snowstorm 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


LTHOUGH April may give us a 
snowstorm and a bit of rough 
weather off and on, we are tolerant 

of those whims because we are well 
aware that they cannot be of long dura- 
tion. With an old-fashioned Winter, the 
like of which we have not experienced for 
many years, receding in the background, 
anything in the way of unpleasant 
weather that April may give us’ will not 
be taken too seriously. 


Nor are the humans the only ones that 
April’s tantrums cannot convince of their 
seriousness. A heavy, wet April snow will 
not mislead the birds and frogs, we dis- 
cover if we fare forth at such a time. 
Both will be singing with all the might 
that is in them, safe in the knowledge that 
the white blanket cannot long endure 
under the spring sun. 


While every day brings new bird ar- 
rivals from the South, other good friends 
are departing northward. So unobtru- 
sively do they go that we cannot know the 
time, but we suddenly come to the realiza- 
tion that the tree sparrows and the juncos 
have slipped away to their northern home 
to spend the warm months in the quiet 
Canadian forests, where they will rear 
their families. 


In weeks past the first robins, grackles, 
meadowlarks, bluebirds, and others, came 
in limited numbers. Each April day adds 
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to their numbers. As the month advances, 
the insect-eating birds begin to arrive. 
These birds, including the swallows and 


the various members of the flycatcher 


family, are noted for catching their prey 
as they dart through the air. 


The earlier bird arrivals are now build- 
ing their nests, or are looking for favor- 
able locations in which to build. It will 
be but a very short time until the first 
baby robins are in evidence, or rather it 
will be the fussy father robin who first 
proclaims that he has a cradle full of 
babies and dares man or beast to come 
near. If he were as quiet as the blue 
jay when he is a father, there would not 
be so many easualties in the robin tribe. 
It is a dull cat, indeed, that does not 
recognize the meaning of a scolding spring 
robin, and sets about at once to find the 
nest. 


The bird chorus at dawn, or beginning 
perhaps just a little before daylight, is 
one of April’s outstanding features. At 
no other time of year is there such a 
demonstration of happiness and good 
cheer. The robin voices greatly outnum- 
ber those of other birds, singing “cheerily, 
cheerily, cheerily,” with such vehemence 
and persistence that it would seem they 
would wear themselves out completely. 
The cardinals, song sparrows, titmice, 
and all the others in the locality, add 


their voices also to the chorus; but more 
in moderation. In all it is a program 
beloved of every nature lover. The vesper 
chorus is lively too, and is not surpassed 
by the morning program. 


April brings a succession of woods 
flowers unequaled by any other month. 
So brief is the existence of many, that 
we may miss some of them altogether if 
we are not out daily looking for them. 
The “spring beauty” is an exception on 
the list of early flowers, as it may be 
found over a period of a month or more. 
In contrast to the flowering span of the 
spring beauty is that of the twin-leaf, a 
plant similar to the bloodroot, and with 
a blooming period even shorter than that 
flower. 


Marshy places where the frogs are 
singing so exuberantly, will very soon be 
displaying great clumps of marsh mari- 
golds with their rich waxen flowers and 
thick glossy leaves. 


The bees come out in earnest with April 
underway, inspecting all the fresh blos- 
soms as a possible source of honey. Later 
in the month when the apple and pear 
blossoms unfold, their busy season begins 
in earnest. 


For a number of weeks we hopefully 
watch the green spike leaves of daffodils 
and hyacinths. The fat buds appearing 
later add greatly to the interest. The 
daffodils are now rewarding us with 
golden bloom, and very soon the hya- 
einths will waft their delightful fragrance 
over the garden. 


April is a month that brings a longing 
to be out over the land. But if cireum- 
stances keep us close indoors, we need not 
miss all that Spring offers, for we cannot 
shut out the voices of the birds, and from 
our windows we may witness other beau- 
ties of the season if we keep our eyes 
alert and watch for them. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. What variety of mushroom 
been raised artificially 
spore or method of growth has not yet 
been discovered by man? 


has never 


because the 


2. What two animals, of no use to man as 
food or clothing, have been 
for scientific study of physical ailments? 

38. Which bird is the largest of the feath- 
ered tribe? 


much used 


}. Are the front and rear legs of a giraffe 
of equal length? 

5. Do all forms of root aphis live continu- 

ously on plant roots? 


6. Under normal conditions, if a pair of 
winged moths produce 500 eggs in a sea- 
son, what per cent of their offsprings 
will safely reach adult stage for the 
following year? 

7. What animals other than the cow are 
cud chewers? 

8. Do both male and female crickets 


chirp? 

9. Which seed requires the longest period 
for germination; the minute begonia or 
the large dahlia seed? 

10. Are all species of “Lady Bug” beetles 
red or yellow in color? 


will be found at the 
Ramblings Department.) 


(Answers 
Wayside 


end of 
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Black-eyed Susan—(Rudbeckia hirta) 


Yellow Daisy, — 
State Flower of 


Maryland ° 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


Black-eyed Susan has eyes of brown, 
All circled round with golden crown. 
This maiden fair came from the West, 
Of Daisies all she is the best. 

How children love her shining face, 
And gather her their homes to grace. 
The farmer calls her just a weed, 

Not even fit for cattle feed. 

But Maryland has thought it best, 

To choose this flower from all the rest. 
She’s now the emblem of a State, 

That long has ranked among the great. 


—C. W. J. 


HE Yellow Daisy, State Flower of 
Maryland, is also known as Black- 


eyed Susan and botaniecally as Rud- 
beckia hirta; and despite the fact that in 
many situations it is a noxious weed, it 
is at the same time a beautiful flower. 


*As far back as this old Editor can re- 
member, the Black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia 
hirta), known in New York as the Yellow 
lbaisy, was considered a menace to farmers. 
There were other places, however, where the 
Yellow Daisy was much more dangerous to 
farm crops than here. At the present time 
we see little of this flower as compared with 
the other or White Daisy. But the Yellow 
lbaisy still persists, and right here adjoining 
the editorial office of THE FLOWER GROWER 
we have small colonies of Yellow Daisies which 
during a favorable season are very beautiful. 
It would seem that if some plant experimenter 
had discovered the Yellow Daisy or had pro- 
duced it by cross-pollination, that it would be 
regarded as a very beautiful flower among our 
garden plants. As it is. I am not aware that 
anyone is growing the Yellow Daisy as a gar- 
den plant. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Rudbeckia hirta was made the official 
flower of the State of Maryland on April 
18, 1918. The laws of Maryland, 1918, 
Chapter 458, Page 945, Section 2, read 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted, That his Excellency 
the Governor be and he is hereby em- 
powered and directed to declare by 
proclamation on the first day of June 
in the year 1918, the Rudbeckia hirta 
or Black-eyed Susan as the Floral 
Emblem of the State of Maryland.” 


It seems that the Black-eyed Susan 
was introduced from the West, but it has 
become thoroughly established through- 
out the East. Many of our flowers and 
the common weeds have come to us from 
Europe, and more of them probably than 
are native to the Eastern Seaboard. 


The Rudbeckias are readily increased 
by means of seed or division. The flowers 
are a vivid yellow, with a dark purple- 
brown center, growing in abundant 
clumps and borne on rough, hairy plants 
one to three feet in height. 


Each flower of the Black-eyed Susan 
is composed of two separate and distinct 
kinds of flowers. The outside row or 
flower has long yellow petals. The in- 
side or center flowers are very small and 
tubular in shape, and need to be examined 
with a microscope. Each flower-head con- 
tains much nectar which attracts bees 
and butterflies, and the rough stems are 
covered with hairs to prevent the ants 
from climbing up and stealing the nectar. 


The Black-eyed Susan, or Yellow 
Daisy, seems to grow under most any 
condition and circumstances wherever the 
seeds may chance to fall, and as above 
stated, is in many places a very strong- 
growing and noxious weed. Farmers 
generally, where it grows wild, eall this 
lovely flower a common pest. 


The Spectacular Tigridias Are 
Easily Worth Trying 


NE of the gayest and showiest of mid- 

summer flowering bulbous plants, is 
the Tigridia,—flower of flame. A native 
of Mexico, Peru and Chile, this gaudy 
flower made its appearance in European 
gardens as early as the 16th century, and 
was called the Mexican Shellflower. 
Today it serves a useful purpose in the 
garden border, during the intermediate 
season. Before Autumn gay clumps will 
give splashes of the most vivid colors from 
July into September. 

The flowers are best described as being 
triangular-shaped, from four to six inches 
across, borne on upright stems from one- 
and-a-half to two-and-a-half feet in height. 
The leaves are long and slender, deeply 
ribbed, almost so deeply that they appear 
to be erinkled. 

I have heard growers advise that the 
culture of Tigridias is similar to that of 
the gladiolus, but experience has taught 
me differently. On receiving the bulbs 
one should be very eareful not to break 
the clumps. Where one bulb breaks off 
another, the unhealed spot may rot when 
planted. In cold climates the bulbs should 
be planted deep, from six to eight inches, 
in good rich sandy soil. In warmer eli- 








mates shallow planting is not harmful, 
or in cold climates, if the bulbs are dug 
and stored after blooming. In all cases 
it is advisable to give the bed a good 
straw and manure mulch in Winter. To 
insure a long period of bloom, the bulbs 
should be planted in a sunny, sheltered 
spot, and during the growing and bloom- 
ing period the ground should be kept 
moist, but never soggy. It is important 
to keep the moisture even, due to the 
fact that the flowers last but one day. 
There are so many buds on a single stem 
that a fresh flower appears every day, 
and by keeping the soil around the 
plants cultivated and moist, the last flow- 
ers to bloom will rival the first in size 
and beauty. 


Tigridias are easily raised from seed. 
The seed germinates rapidly, and often 
blooms the second year. Do not have the 
seed flats too damp; there is danger of 
the seeds rotting. 


Growers everywhere offer all the popu- 
lar hybrids at very reasonable prices 
now. Some of the best varieties are T. 
pavonia alba grandiflora, still rather rare, 
but very fine. The flowers are white 
with rose-colored spots or blotches in the 
throat; T. pavonia ecanariensis, light vel- 
low spotted searlet; T. pavonia alba im- 
maculata, fine spotless white variety; T. 
pavonia rosea, rose with white spots; T. 
pavonia lilacea, lilac-pink with blotched 
center; and a dwarf variety, T. pavonia 
speciosa, with gorgeous scarlet flowers 
spotted yellow. There are two other 
species of Tigridias, T. Pringlei and T. 
buecifera, but both are very small and 
hardly worthy of mention. 

The time to plant Tigridias is late Fall 
or early Spring, but Spring seems to 
be the logical time for planting. If you 
have never tried Tigridias do so this 
Spring; you will find their lovely satin 
flowers incomparable. 


VIRGINIA RICHWAGEN, 


(Calif. ) 








A three-year-old seedling, 
Tigridia pavonia canariensis 
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The beginning of a small Garden of Beans, Onions, porn and other pleasures of the Spring Garden 


For Health’s Sake Let’s Have 
a Small Vegetable Garden! 


O THOSE who do not ordinarily 
attempt a garden; to those who 
may live in the city; to those who 
may not have much space for 
such; to those who think they are too 
busy to bother;—I’m writing this mes- 
sage. Why not have a Vegetable Garden? 

Not only is there the joy of gathering 
Vegetables, fresh and crisp, from your 
own garden; but the benefit of getting 
close to Mother Earth, of the exercise of 
hoeing and weeding the plants, of the 
joy of seeing them grow and _ produce, 
is inestimable.* 

Perhaps your space for a garden is 
very small, but regardless of the size 
you can have a real garden. Let us plan 
for a small space, perhaps the back of 
your lot or similar space. If you are for- 
tunate enough to have more ground, plan 
your garden accordingly. 

Your garden experience may be so 
limited that you do not know all the 
Vegetables or many of them, but you will 
surely know radishes. With this early 
plant let us start. 

Radishes should be sown as soon as the 
ground can be worked in the Spring. The 
little, round, red kind, of which there are 
several varieties, perhaps will be _ best. 
They grow rapidly and may be ready 
for the table in twenty days after plant- 
ing. A short row of these will give a 


* Brother Smith understands the benefits of 
Soil Contact, expounded by the Editor in these 
pages as opportunity offers, and even when no 
opportunity is offered. Soil Contact for the 
human race is a universal panacea, and cures 
many ills. 
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By BENNETT B. SMITH, (Iowa) 


good table supply for a small family 
and, if your space permits, successive 
plantings every ten days to two weeks 
will keep the supply coming. If you are 
especially fond of radishes you may 
choose such varieties as to furnish them 
all during the Summer and even for 
storing through the Winter. Radish 
seeds may be sown in rows or broad- 
east in beds, covered lightly with earth, 
and the sun and rain will do the rest. 

If you like the long, white kind, don’t 
fail to plant a few of these. They are 
crisp, white, and pleasant. 

Lettuce belongs in every garden no 
matter the size. It grows best in cool 
seasons and plantings ean be made as 
soon as you ean get the seed in the 
ground. Soil should be rich and loose. 
There are so many kinds it will be neces- 
sary for you to make the choice you 
like best and plant that one. Don’t for- 
get there are both the solid heads as well 
as the loose-leaf type. One package of 
seed will sow a good many feet of ground. 

Carrots are needed for stewing, frying, 
to flavor the soup, or for eating raw. 
Carrots, too, may be sown early and in 
rows at least a foot from other plants. 
Sow the seed thinly in shallow drills, and 
thin the plants as they develop to stand 
about two inches apart for the smaller 
varieties, and three to four inches for 
the larger. Carrots can be stored for 
the Winter. 

Onions are a necessity in any garden 
After the winter days doctors say they 
are healthful. Secure sets or plants from 





your store if possible for sure results. 
Plantings at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks will keep the supply coming. For 
winter storing, plant a row to grow to 
maturity. There are many varieties, and 
your supply man can guide you in a 
selection. 

Beans and Peas. For a continuous 
supply of peas, the fast-growing types 
should be sown as early as they can be 
gotten into the ground; later in the 


season other varieties. A cool, loamy 
soil is best for peas, but in your general 
garden your soil will be suitable. A 


pound will sow a row 120 feet long— 
should be planted one to two inches deep. 
Remember that there are the dwarf or 
low kind and the tall, running sort which 
requires some sort of support. 

Beans are also of the short-bush type 
and the tall elinging kind. Take your 
choice, but the short kind will perhaps be 
best for your use since they require no 
supports. This Vegetable is most satisfac- 
tory; and it grows vigorously and is an 
abundant bearer. Beans cannot be sown 
as early as some other plants and should 
be left out of the ground until it is 
quite warm. Plant in rows about twenty 
inches apart and cover with about two 
inches of soil, patted down. When they 
begin to bear, pick often, which en- 
courages more production and gives a 
better plant. A pound of seed will sow 
a row 250 feet long. Ask your dealer 
about varieties best for your locality. 

Beets are a standard crop for all gardens, 

(Continued on page 241) 
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The Canna;— 
Gorgeous Tropical 


Beauty 
By FRANCES HANNAY, (Texas) 


ANNAS, sometimes called “Indian 
Shot,” are natives of India and 
were first brought from that coun- 
try to England in 1570. The plants for- 
merly enjoyed great popularity and 
were used extensively in public parks and 
around railroad stations, where they were 
planted in stiff geometrical beds. The 
modern way of planting Cannas is doing 
much to restore them to their former 
popularity, as they are highly effective 
when planted in clumps of five or seven 
in the borders. The newer hybrids are a 
great improvement because of their attrac- 
tive, glossy foliage, and large lily-like 
flowers in many shades of red, crimson, 
salmon, pink, orange, yellow, and white. 
These large-leaved tropical plants, with 
their ornamental flowers and showy folli- 
age, give a generous return for the small 
amount of care expended upon them. 
While neither bulbous or tuberous, Can- 
nas are usually classed among the bulb- 
ous plants. There are two main types; 
C. generalis which are the usual sorts, 
and C. orchiodes or the orchid-flowered 
types, which have large blooms from six 
to eight inches across. The standard 
varieties grow from three to six feet in 
height, while the dwarf varieties are con- 
siderably shorter. The flowers are large, 
some being self-colored, some spotted, 
and some blotched or edged. The numer- 
ous varieties are sold by name and all 
have green foliage unless otherwise spe- 
cified. The bronze-leaved varieties are 
particularly desirable for their foliage as 
well as their flowers. The newest sensa- 
tional variety is Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, 
which has huge blooms of a brilliant 
watermelon-pink. The following varie- 
ties are outstanding for the size and 
color of their flowers: 


Eureka:—Pure white. 

City of Portland:—Light pink. 

Hungaria:—Deep salmon-pink. 

Rosea Gigantea:—Deep rose. 

Wintzer’s Colossal :—Searlet. 

The President :—Deep glowing red. 

King Humbert:—Most popular red 
with bronze leaves. 


Richard Wallace :—Fine canary-yellow. 


The root-stock serves as a storehouse 
in carrying the plants over from year to 
year. In the South the roots are left 
in the ground through the Winter, but in 
the North they should be taken up and 
stored. The plants are grown from 
crowns or eyes which form on the roots. 
Some gardeners divide the roots every 
three or four years, while others prefer 
to transplant entire roots without divid- 
ing them, simply removing injured and 
dead parts. The roots should be planted 
during the dormant season in February 
or March, (in Texas), and about six 
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A Prize-winning Display of Cannas. 


inches deep and twelve or eighteen inches 
apart. It is amazing how rapidly the 
young plants begin to flower, and bloom 
continuously during the Spring and Sum- 
mer into the Autumn. 

Cannas can be successfully raised from 
seed if started very early in the Fall. 
Germination will be hastened by pouring 
boiling water over the hard-shelled seeds, 
allowing them to remain in the water for 
twenty-four hours, then sowing them in 
sand, covering about one-half inch. 

Cannas are frequently attacked by 
worms which eat the young leaves. Occa- 
sional spraying with Arsenate of Lead 
solution, (one tablespoon to a gallon of 
water), will usually rid the plants of 
these pests. Care should be taken to 
spray close to the leaves so that the mix- 
ture will penetrate into the crevices. 

The plants require plenty of moisture 
and a sunny location; and as all Cannas 
are gross feeders, the soil should be gen- 
erously enriched with manure and bone- 
meal. 


The photograph shows a bow] of Can- 
nas which was voted the most outstanding 
exhibit at a spring flower show. The 
flowers came from one of the most charm- 
ing gardens in Houston, and the original 
plants were sent to the exhibitor from 
the Capitol grounds in Austin, more than 
twenty years ago. The name of the 
variety is not known, but the flowers are 
a gorgeous copper color with lovely 
bronze foliage. 


Protect the Useful Snake 


ERY few people have a proper realiza- 
tion of what it means to destroy a 
harmless Snake, nor do they have any 
idea of the actual loss to the crops as a 








Color tones 
and foliage contrasts make the Canna outstanding 
as a Border Plant, still much used for bedding 


result of the apparent human zest for 
killing these creatures. The instinctive 
abhorrence of Snakes which the large 
majority of human beings seem to have, 
is undoubtedly atavistic, and goes back 
to the time when our ancestors sought 
refuge in trees, and Snakes were one of 
the enemies that could follow them. If 
people could be educated to look on the 
Snake with unprejudiced eyes, they 
would find that there are some features 
to wonder at and admire in the life and 
habits of these reptiles. 

Were it not for the Snake, our western 
farm lands would be overrun with prairie 
dogs, rats and field mice; all rodents who 
would destroy the edible material and 
spread germs of disease wherever they 
travel. Wolves, foxes, and owls help 
somewhat in checking the increase of 
these rodents, but the “Bull Snake” is 
their most effective enemy, for he is able 
to make his way into the homes of these 
rodents and catch them there. 

A short time ago I read that the farm- 
ers in and around Los Angeles, Calif., are 
fully aware of the benefit conferred on 
their crops by Snakes; and so when col- 
lectors came to gather specimens for 
museums, ete., they were requested to 
take but one Snake from each farm, 
leaving the rest to save the crops from 
destruction. 

Snakes in the flower garden are of 
value, too, for the young Snakes in par- 
ticular, eat many destructive bugs and 
insects that would otherwise ruin plants. 

If human beings could be edueated to 
at least tolerate the Snake and offer him 
protection by allowing him to go un- 
harmed, a long step would be taken 
toward his preservation. 

MariE-ANNE JORDAN, ( Mass.) 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


April wears a jester’s cap, a smile and a tear. 
He is the most,—most foolish month of all the year. 
He smiles and jokes with me one day; he frowns on me the next. 


But April brings us Spring . 


HE freakish weather to which we 
| are treated this month with its 
sudden changes from warm to cold 
and from rain to shine, has earned for 
April a reputation for capriciousness. 
Then, too, it numbers among its days 
what undoubtedly is the queerest day on 
the calendar; that day dear to the heart 
of the schoolboy and the adult joke- 
smith,—April Fools’ Day. If the return 
of Spring fills you with new energy, it 
can be used to much better advantage 
than playing childish pranks. Begin to 
clean up the garden, but do not remove 
all the winter protection at one time. 
The kindly warmth of the sun may seem 
to predict an early Spring, but be 
cautious; April may be joking. Undue 
exposure may retard growth. 


This year April brings us the movable 
church holiday, joyous Easter; the sig- 
nificance of which is older than religion. 
Easter and Spring are closely associated. 
At this season Easter lilies, blooming 
bulbs, and other flowers, are at their best. 
Be sure to visit some nearby florist shop 
o greenhouse, to view and possibly to 
purchase for the festival some of the 
lovely offerings displayed. 


As the custom of sending Easter gifts 
is ever increasing in popularity, why not 
send bouquets, potted plants, or corsages, 
made from flowers which you have grown 
in your window garden? Surely nothing 
could be more appropriate or more 
appreciated than such a personal remem- 
branee. Choose a combination (or just 
one variety) of flowers that will har- 
monize if possible with the Easter 
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. and so I leve him best. 


—Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 


costume of the recipient. A single rose 
combined with small ferns and lilies-of- 
the-valley will be beautiful and fragrant. 
Gardenias are very smart. Use very little 
ribbon, letting the flowers furnish the 
principal decorative effect. Two small, 
trim gardenias of pastel shades, with 
stems twisted firmly around a small pin 
to hold them in place, will add a pleasing 
bit of color to an otherwise perhaps 
somber costume; or combine well with 
one of lighter color. Experiment with 
the flowers at hand for pleasing effects. 
(See page 88 of the February, 1936, 
FLOWER GROWER. ) 


If you wish to prolong the lasting 
quality of your Easter gift plants, you 
must give them special attention from 
the time that you receive them. We 
all realize that these beautiful flowers 
forced by the professional florist under 
the most favorable conditions will not 
be found so congenial in the home. To 
aid matters, try to keep the air in the 
rooms as moist as possible, and the tem- 
perature not too warm. Do not keep 
the plants where the direct rays of the 
midday sun will strike them. Most of 
the nareissi and other forced bulbs will 
last quite a long time if kept in a cool 
window. After it has finished blooming 
in the Spring, let the stalk dry up. Then 
plant the bulb about three or four 
inches deep, (according to the size of the 
bulb), out in your garden, in a partially- 
shaded situation. Give it plenty of water, 
and you will be likely to have blooms 
again in the Fall. 


Serutinize your grounds and house to 


check off the odd tasks that you may 
dispose of before active gardening work 
will claim much of your time. Before 
the vines make much growth, repair, 
paint, or build new trellises. If there 
is any winter accumulation of trash, re- 
move it before any possible disease germs - 
in same will spread about. Fill up de- 
pressions that during a rainy spell in 
warm weather may become stagnant pools 
in which mosquitoes may breed. Burn 
out hedgerows which form hiding places 
for insect pests in orchards. Cut down 
weeds in vacant lots or out-of-the-way 
corners. In fact, do all those things that 
will tend to make your place tidy-looking 
and attractive as well as healthful. 


Make your grounds as far as possible 
a sanctuary for song and insectivorous 
birds. Put up safe, suitable artistic 
birdhouses, bird baths, and feeding sta- 
tions or devices. Plan to plant out in 
your garden and on your grounds, trees, 
shrubs, vines, and flowers that will attract 
and furnish food for the birds now, 
and seeds and berries during the winter 
months when there is always a scarcity. 
By increasing the bird population on 
your place you will save time and money 
in having to do and spend less in the 
controlling of insect pests, for many 
species of our birds destroy hairy cater- 
pillars and eat plant lice. Protect the 
birds from their enemies. 


With the increasing warmth of the 
sun, the seasonal urge to work with the 
soil becomes strong. What a joy to 
dig in it, to rake and smooth over the 
sweet-smelling earth. Of course you will 
make a garden this year. It costs so 
very little, and will pay large divi- 
dends in the reduction of living expenses 
and in health and happiness. If your 
place is small, and the space available 
for gardening is limited, you may still 
raise both flowers and vegetables by ecare- 
ful planning. Use your garden space 
first for the planting of, early-maturing 
vegetables like radishes and lettuce. As 
these are used, seedling annuals which 
have been started in boxes may be trans- 
planted into the positions from which 
the vegetables have .been removed, or 
rows of gladiolus corms may be set out. 
The ever-useful parsley, with its curly, 
mossy-looking leaves, makes an attractive 
border plant for either a vegetable or 
flower garden. Try it. 


As soon as the soil is weli warmed 
by the sun and will crumble in your 
hand, you may plant out seeds of sweet 
peas in a trench at least five inches deep. 
More soil must be mounded over them 
later when the weather becomes warm, 
to keep the roots cool during the Summer. 
If the wire on which they are to climb 
is set also at this -time, it will assure 
the plant roots from beng disturbed by 
doing this later. Do not sow the seeds 
too thickly. They may be placed from 
one to two inches apart in the row. 
Pansy seed sown in the open ground 
now should provide a fine bed of plants 
by Autumn. Late in April when the 
nights are warmer, or the apple trees 
are coming into bloom, sow nasturtium 
seed and other desired varieties that may 
be safely started at this time. 
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Woodpecker 


(Campephilus principalis) 


Ivory-billed 


The Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker 


By MARY LARKIN-COOK, (Ind.) 


HE rare Ivory-billed Woodpecker 

was found “some place in the 

South” in May, 1935, in a wild 
swampy jungle country far from eiviliza- 
tion. Two men from the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies were sent 
to investigate the report, and after much 
effort located the birds. They were also 
found in Louisiana in 1932 under similar 
circumstances, and this second location 
makes it seem that they might be found 
in still other places in suitable environ- 
ment. 

They are our largest Woodpecker,— 
about 21 inches long,—and in most states 
have been extinet, from a few to many 
years. They are largely black and white, 
having large white wing-tips and a prom- 
inent white line down each side of the 
neck, the male bird having the back of 
the erest searlet while the front is black. 


The female has no red markings. The 
underside of the wings is mostly dark. 
The feet and legs are light gray; bill is 


ivory-colored, from which they get their 
name. Rest of plumage is blue-black; 
iris of eye clear lemon-yellow. Pointed 
tail, stiff and sharp, is used as a brace 


against trees, in feeding on trunks of 
trees from which they get much of their 


food. They have two toes in front and two 
behind as do most Woodpeckers, (al- 
though a few have two in front and one 
behind). Most other birds have three 
toes in front and one behind; some have 
none behind. 

These birds are easily seen at a dis- 
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tance because of the large white wing- 
tips and prominent white bill. They are 
found only in the New World. They do 
not migrate. Since more than one bird 
was found each time, it is thought that 
they must nest in these two sections of 
the South. Eggs, four to six in number, 
are pure white, found in holes in trees. 


THE PILEATED WOODPECKER 

The next largest Woodpecker is the 
Pileated, which is also very rare except 
in certain local places; nesting, I believe, 
in but four states according to reports. 
They are still found rarely in Southern 
Indiana, although the Ivory-billed has 
been gone since 1869—that is 66 years. 


The Pileated is about 18 inches in 
length. Male is searlet in color, with 


crest with white mark bordering sides of 
neck. Small white spot on outer wing 
but largely white under wings. Red 
marking extends back from mouth; fore- 
head of female, brownish; no red on sides 
of throat. 

These birds are duller in co'or than 
the Ivory-billed; the female is still duller 
than the male. Habits similar as to food; 
eggs and nest like other Woodpeckers. 


Alphabet of My April Birds 


A—for American Bittern; 
“Shikepoke ;” 


old-timers called it 


Some called it “Stake Driver’? when of 
it they spoke. 
B—for Bluebird called “Blue Robin;”’ and 
Blackbirds, two kinds, 
a > ~ aaa and Rusty, a searcher here 
inds. 


C—for Crow, Catbird and Cowbird; 
tame Chickadee ; 
Also a Brown Creeper in the old locust 
tree. 
D—for Dove or Wild Pigeon of various hues; 
To nest in my big barn they always will 
choose. 
E—for Eagle, the national bird; the one seen 
was not blue; 
It he ~ round in a circle as so high up 
flew. 
F—for Flicker and Finches, 
and Gold; . 
The Purple resembles a Sparrow until it 
is two years old. 
G—for Grackles, Purple and Bronze; as “Crow 
Blackbirds” they're known; 
Near the farmer while plowing, they 
always have flown. 
H—for Hawks, Red-tailed and Red-shouldered, 
and the well-known Broad-winged ; 
The Marsh and the Sparrow; and the 
one called Sharp-shinned. 
I—for Indigo Bunting or the so-called Indigo 
Bird: 
From April until September its odd sorg 
is always here heard. 
J—for Junco or Snow Bird; and the Jay which 
as Blue Jay we know, 
A thief of eggs and young birdlings as 
far away it does go. 


and the 


both the Purple 


K—for Golden and Ruby-Crowned Kinglets; 
also for the “Kill Deer.’’ 
Just before it is storming that bird's 
cry we always hear. 
L—for the Larks; the Horned Lark looks 
really quite queer, 
~With erect tufts, or horns of feathers, 
just by each cute little ear. 


M—for the Meadowlark, 
whole day long; 
There are various interpretations of its 
beautiful song. 
N—for Nuthatches; some 
some red: 
On the tree trunks each seems to stand 
on its head. 


that sings all the 


with white breasts; 


O—for Owl known as Barn or Old Monkey- 
face; 

For a home in some barn it oft finds a 
place. 

P—for the Pheasant; and the Phoebe so dear, 


That raises two broods of birdlings al- 
most every year. 
Q—for Quail also known as Bob White; 
When in danger it hides in the leaves 
out of sight. 
R—for Robin; and the pretty Redstart, 
The sweet singing warbler that catches 
flies with a dart. 
Chimney Swift; Starlings; 
both Barn and Tree. 


S—For Swallows 





Sparrows — White-throated — Grasshop- 
pers—Chipping—Song ones I see. 
T—for Wood and Hermit Thrushes; and the 
well-known Towhee, 
Known also as “Chewink” and “Swamp 
Robin” to me. 
U—for Ullet-Owl—screeching out in the night; 
Like an Indian’s howl giving one a 
great fright. 
V—for Vesper Sparrow 
light ; 
I think it sings sweetest along towards 
night. 
W—for Woodcock; House Wren; 
Hairy Woodpeckers ; Cedar Wax-wing. 
Warblers too; noted for wonderful songs 
they do sing. 
for Xantho—the Greek word for Yellow; 
So Yellow-rumped or Myrtle Warbler can 
be the X fellow. 
Y—for Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
hard at work; 
It is fond of the tree flavor in the juice 
that does lurk. 
Z—for the Zebra Bird, a so-called old name 
For a zealous woodpecker of flicker-like 


fame. 
(Mh. Zz.) 


with its song at twi- 


Downy and 


A 


on the trees 


EpitH A. HARRISON, 


My Pet Blue Jay 


HE Blue Jays are commonly known 
as one of the most quarrelsome birds, 
and destructive of other birds and eggs. 

While working in my garden one day 
in early Spring, I heard the wail of a 
Blue Jay. To my amazement when I 
noticed him again he was perched on a 
post of the garden fence. I could see he 
had only one leg. 

Mrs. Jay flew about and didn’t seem 
quite so friendly as her mate. I decided 
they had come to search for a desirable 
location for a nest. The days were still 
slightly crisp and all the trees and shrubs 
were not in full leaf. They looked about 
leisurely for several days, always coming 
early every morning to be fed. 

One day the male bird was perched on 
the limb of a tree close to where I was 
standing, and suddenly he flew over to 
the tree and commenced pecking away on 
the trunk. I slipped over to where he 
was, and picking up a stick hammered on 
the tree. He looked down at me and gave 
a shriek, as if to say he did not appreciate 
my mocking him, and flew away to a 
neighbor’s. 

He and Mrs. Jay didn’t come back for 
a long time. Occasionally he would come 
for food late in the evening. 

Later in the Spring a pair of Robins 
“ame and nested in a maple tree near the 
house. 

As soon as the wee Robins were old 
enough to fly about and take their morn- 
ing shower in my bird bath, Mr. Jay 
appeared on the scene in a very excited 
manner. He was flying from one tree to 
another, and his wails were almost like 
sereams. 

I walked around the house to where I 
could see the bird bath. Three baby Blue 
Jays were having a dispute with two 
young Robins over their shower bath. Of 
course the Jays won out, and the whole 
family of Robins disappeared from the 
neighborhood promptly. 

One day I hired a man to eut up a 
decayed tree that had been blown down 
by a storm. All the time he was sawing 
wood, my one-legged Jay ate the ants 
that came out of the wood. He would 
start right under the wood before it fell 
to the ground. One stick caught him, 
and the poor little fellow lay on the 
ground dead. 


Lera Gitmore, ( Mo.) 
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(Photo courtesy of H. A. Hyde Co.) 


The dainty newcomer from South Africa—Ixia Bloem Erf 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


He is happiest who hath power 

To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wakes his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 


—Wwum. WorDSsWoRTH 


OW is the pleasant time o’ year 
when nature lovers “inhale great 
draughts of space” and “afoot 
and light-hearted,” take to the 
open road that leads wherever they choose. 


“ 


. whoever you are come travel with me! 
Travelling with me you will find what never 
tires. 
* * ca 
Now I see the secret of the making of the 
best persons. 
It is to grow in the open air and to eat 
and sleep with the earth. 


* * * 7 


Why are there trees I never walk under but 
large and melodious thoughts descend 
upon me? 

I think they hang there Winter and Sum- 
mer on those trees and 
fruit as I pass.” 

Excerpts from Whitman’s 
Song of the Open Road 


always drop 


In the gardens of the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, left them by Princess Victoria, 
is a charming “garden of remembrance” 
full of old-fashioned flowers and shrubs— 
each a gift from, and planted by, friends 
and relatives. A garden in which-all the 
shrubs were planted by little children 
of a large family should prove a con- 
tinually inereasing joy. Besides, it would 
serve to create an interest in gardening 
early in life by allowing the little ones to 
plant and tend his or her particular 
planting, for children love the feeling of 
possession. 
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In the boggy or peaty woods of some 
of our Northern States and also in Can- 
ada, grows a dainty wildling with small, 
white, star-like flowers that bloom from 
early Spring to Midsummer. The com- 
mon name is—not gold locks—but gold 
thread, or coptis trifolia, if you prefer. 
The roots are said to excellent 
medicinal virtues, Autumn being the 
proper time to dig them up. They are 
useful as a bitter tonic and, in an infusion 
or simple tea, considered efficacious as a 
mouthwash and gargle; when combined 
with golden seal, useful for dyspepsia 
and chronic inflammation of the stomach. 
This combination was once thought to 
destroy the drink habit in some persons. 


possess 


Thinking of wild flowers always re- 
minds me of the beauties of South Africa. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday fore- 
noons, Adderly, the main street of Cape 
Town, is a picturesque sight during the 
flower season. The Kaffirs line this 
street, squatting before their great baskets 
of wild flowers brought in from moun- 
tains and woods. By noon usually every 
flower has been sold. 


South Africa continues to share her 
wild flowers with us. Everyone is 
familiar with the Transvaal daisy. Then 


there is the Kaffir lily, and another, quite 
a newcomer, the ixia bloem erf. A very 
charming plant it is too, with its varying 
white to pinkish-blue flowers whose deli- 
cate scent is most pronounced during the 





sunlit hours. The neweomer is a free 


bloomer and of easy culture. 


An old saying is that one can accurately 
judge another by the company he keeps. 
Emerson says: “The key to every man is 
his thoughts. Sturdy and defying though 
he look, he has a helm which he obeys, 
which is the idea after which all his facts 
are classified. He can only be reformed 
by showing him a new idea which com- 
mands his own.” There must be a gar- 
den psychology too. Some display their 
methodical minds by the way they lay 
out their gardens; while others follow 
the hit or miss method. Well, THE 
FLOWER GROWER should be able to reform 
any gardener who needs reforming as it 
is always chock full of new and excel- 
lent ideas. 

O red-breasted, comforting robin— 
So good for a day that goes wrong, 
You made a gray morning seem golden, 
Dear feathery bundle of sun! 
—CARRIE ELLIS BRECK 


For fifty years a friend, recently dead, 
kept a yearly Audubon check-list of birds. 
Unable to tramp about in later life, she 
would have friends drive her to the 
marsh, the beach, or woods, where she 
would sit quietly with bird glasses in 
hand until her feathered friends came 
close. Two of the rarest birds on her 
1933 list, however, she actually saw from 
her sick bed drawn near the window; this 
proving again that if one has eyes that 
want to see, there’s many a rare sight 
under one’s very nose, often enough. This 
old friend also wrote that during the cold- 
est months, (she lived in Mass.), her 
bird boarders would eat ten pounds of 
sunflower besides two to three 
pounds of suet, monthly. In order to 
indulge this hobby she went without cos- 
meties and permanents. How did the 
birds fare during the extreme cold of the 
past Winter, I wonder? 


seeds, 


Strength in tenderness: The rock 
that resists a crowbar gives way to the 
roots of a tender plant. Tamil Proverb 


At fashionable weddings it is the 
custom for brides to toss their bouquets 
among. the waiting bridesmaids, who 
gayly scramble to catch it as it is believed 
a lucky eateh—marriage within the next 
vear. Last Fall at the wedding of the 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of England’s 
new king, his bride earried a great sheaf 
of fragrant forget-me-nots. Following 
the wedding she sent them with her eard 
to be placed on the tomb of Britain’s 
unknown soldier. Supposing some Ameri- 
ean society bride, instead of tossing her 
bouquet away in a playful gesture, should 
thoughtfully send it to, say a home for 
aged women. What delighted excitement 
and surprise there would be among them, 
to be sure! Picture each little old lady, 
somebody’s mother, with a rose in her 
withered wrinkled hand. Wouldn’t the 
unexpected fragrant gift conjure up 
many, perhaps almost-forgotten memories 
of her own wedding day? And wouldn’t 
those lovely memories most likely linger 
on and on long after the rose had faded 
and gone? Most of us are singularly 
remiss in thoughtfulness of others. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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E wish to thank all those who have 
so kindly responded to our request 
for year books and reports of their Gar- 
den Club Activities. Nearly every day 
the mail brings a response, which shows 
the fine spirit of garden club members 
generally, and their willingness to pass on 
their good things to other Clubs. Please 
let the good work go on indefinitely. Sev- 
eral requests have come for help along 
special lines. We will try our best to 
hunt out the desired help. Some of it 
may have to be referred to the Questions 
and Answers Department. 
The various programs given in the year 
books received will be printed as fast as 
space permits. 


One subject that does not seem to be 
mentioned very much is: “Suggestions 
from other Clubs on ways of making 
money.” Only one Club has sent infor- 
mation in regard to its financial matters 
and that was given in our March issue. 
That Club, from Texas, did a big piece 
of work. With such energy it will go far 
toward making its corner of this earth 
a place of beauty. Of one thing we feel 
sure,—billboards will not be _ tolerated 
down there.: 

Card parties seem to be the easiest 
means of raising small sums of money. 
They require less energy than any other 
form of entertainment. Let’s hear all 
the advice possible along this line. Un- 
fortunately money is very, very necessary 
if any civic work is to be attempted. 
Most Clubs try to keep their dues low so 
that no garden lover will be barred from 
becoming a useful member. Unfortu- 
nately just the opposite is also true in 
some cases; but each group has a right to 
settle such questions as it sees fit. 

The Independent Garden Club of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, studied “Flowers of the 
Bible” at their January meeting. They 
are to have a leaf-pressing contest, the 
leaves to be pasted in a notebook and 
properly labeled; the object to be, learn- 
ing to identify trees by their leaves. (A 
study of the various barks, as well as 
forms and manner of growth, would add 
to both interest and ability to know the 
trees.. A good book on trees would be 
helpful.) 

One meeting is to be devoted to vege- 
tables. At this time there will be an 
exchange of recipes. (Here they should 
bring out the value of vegetables as a 
source of minerals and vitamins. Over- 
cooking will destroy the latter, and un- 
less the water is saved for soup there 
will be a great loss of minerals.) 

As the zinnia is the special flower of 
this Club, a flower show will be staged 
when it is in bloom. That will have to be 
quite largely an exhibit of annuals, un- 
less they wait until phlox and other fall 
perennials are in bloom. 

The Appomattox Garden Club meets 
twice each month. Among the subjects to 
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be taken up this year are: Potted Plants; 
Birds and How to Attract Them to the 
Garden; Pruning; Soil Fertility; The 
Garden Club, Its Aims and Ideals; Plan- 
ning and Developing Grounds; Value of 
Gray Foliage; Common Insect Pests— 
Methods of Combatting; Spring Flower 
Show; What the Federation Offers Our 
Club; Some Things Garden Clubs Could 
Do for Their City; Natural Beauty Spots 
of Our State; When to Cut and How to 
Cure Flowers for Winter Bouquets; Peat 
Moss; Fall Flower Show; Flowers in 
Prose, Poetry, and Song; Miniature Gar- 
dens for Winter Indoor Activities; The 
Small Garden in Relation to Architecture 
of the Home; Decorating with Ever- 
greens; Election of Officers; Social 
Meeting. : 

At each meeting there is an exhibit, 
such as Potted Plants; Bird Houses and 
Feeders; Artificial Flowers; Forced 
Shrubs; Narcissus; Spring Flowers, Cul- 
tivated and Wild; Tulips; Iris; Poppies; 
Baskets of Larkspur; Gaillardias; Col- 
umbine; Verbenas; Marigolds, large and 
small; Asters; Zinnias; Dahlias; Center- 
piece — Fruit — Vegetables; Cosmos; 
Chrysanthemums; Miniature Gardens. 

The same Club wishes help in finding 
books on arrangements and on how to 
judge an amateur show. It is necessary 
to know the judging points in order to 
comply with them in arranging. For the 
latter, all Clubs ean obtain from the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Ine., their pamphlet, “Judging the Ama- 
teur Flower Show.” Address the above 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
The price is 50 cents. 

At the recent Course in Arrangement 
and Judging held in New York, one cor- 
rection was made by the speaker on judg- 
ing horticultural specimens. On page 
18—Perennial: A perennial is not always 
an herbaceous plant. Nor do all peren- 
nials bloom. Others do not set seed. 
Trees and shrubs are perennials, but do 
not die down to the ground each year as 
herbaceous perennials do. Ferns and 
fern allies, such as lycopodiums, are 
perennials but do not bloom. All bulbs 
are really perennials. Each Club should 
see that their schedules for flower shows 
are so carefully worded that both judges 
and exhibitors know just what is intended 
for each class. If by perennials is de- 
sired only herbaceous. ones, add in 
parenthesis (bulbs and woody-stemmed 
perennials; trees, shrubs, vines not in- 
cluded). Great care should be taken to 
avoid misunderstandings. 

For the first request,—a book on 
arrangement,—beginners can do no better 
than get the comprehensive book on 
“Flower Arrangement,” by Rockwell and 
Grayson, and published by the Mae- 
millan Publishing Co., that is advertised 
in THe FLOWER Grower. These two aids 
should give any Club the required infor- 
mation for preparing their flower shows. 


It will soon be possible for members of 
Clubs in every State to attend courses on 
arranging and judging, if they spread 
as rapidly as they have since the New 
York Federation held its first one in 1930. 
The Sixth Course held in New York City 
in January was far from a local affair. 





All of the nearby States were represented, 
but others came from as far south as 
Florida and Texas, southwest and west 
from Arkansas, Kentucky, and Illinois. 
After three and a half days of intensive 
instruction, the fourth day, from one 
o’clock on, was spent by the one hundred 
and fifty-five persons who had taken the 
entire course, in being examined. This 
was not by means of a written examina- 
tion as last year, but in actually judging 
the arrangements and horticultural speci- 
mens exhibited. Those who passed were 
sent cards stating that fact. The sched- 
ules used were returned with the judge’s 
criticisms and the rating received. Prob- 
ably at least a hundred more attended a 
portion of the sessions. In Philadelphia 
a course similar to New York’s Fifth 
Course was held. The New Jersey State 
Federation also holds courses, and this 
year others were held in large cities in 
different parts of the country. 

Those who attend these courses are be- 
ing asked by small Clubs to come to them 
and speak on “Arranging and Judging,” 
so that the many who could not attend, 
are getting some share of the benefit. 
These courses stress culture as much as 
arrangement. Five specialists took this 
part of the work; one, the general sub- 
ject,—the others each his or her spe- 
cialty, coverirg four classes: Roses, Iris, 
Dahlias, and Gladiolus. Lantern slides 
were shown for each of these. Of course 
this could not make an amateur qualified 
to intelligently judge any of these with- 
out having had experience in their grow- 
ing, but small Clubs eannot afford or 
expect to have professionals for all of 
the horticultural classes they may exhibit. 
Amateur exhibitors will have to be con- 
tented with amateur judges who do the 
best they can. No one is qualified to 
judge expertly every variety of flower. 


Another help asked for by the Appo- 
mattox Club was information on possible 
plays or dialogues that could be used 
after the regular program, on the night 
that the men are invited. Has anyone 
information to offer here? Lantern 
slides are available from some sources 
and are enjoyable. The State Federa- 
tion of each State would be the best 
source of information probably. Some 
dealers send slides for express charges 
only. Some of the national societies have 
slides they rent to members, but the ex- 
pense is considerable. Perhaps further 
information will be available. 

Here is a suggestion for Clubs: Col- 
lect a library of your own. It will not 
be so very expensive and most worthwhile. 
The Utiea Garden Club began about three 
years ago and now has at least a dozen 
earefully-selected books on various phases 
of gardening. Now we need a few of the 
best on arranging and judging, also mate- 
rial on how to stage and improve flower 
shows. The first few books were pur- 
chased with money from the Club’s treas- 
ury; then these books were loaned to 
members at ten cents (10c) for the two 
weeks between meetings,—much cheaper 
than any loan library. The money thus 
earned was used for new books. The 
books were selected by a vote of the mem- 


(Continued on page 237) 
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Luna Moth, one of the most beautiful of our native insects 


Are Butterflies and Moths Destructive? 


By N. BR. CASILLO, (Penna.) 


OT so long ago, my wife, who had 

been observing my actions from a 

rear window of the house, came 
rushing to where I was busily engaged in 
the garden and demanded an explanation 
for my extraordinary behavior. 

“Why are you destroying those beauti- 
ful creatures?” she asked rather hotly, as 
I crushed underfoot the fifteenth Swallow- 
tail Butterfly. 

“To prevent any more of these things 
from appearing around here,” I retorted, 
holding up for her inspection an ugly 
green worm about two inches in length. 
That it was the larva of another kind of 
a Butterfly did not matter; it served just 
as well for an object lesson. 

“Does that horrible thing come from 
those?” she faltered, looking in turn from 
the caterpillar to the dozen or more But- 
terflies feeding on the scabiosa blooms. 

Mrs. E. J. Pittman’s query in a recent 
issue reminded me of the above domestic 
episode. Like hosts of others, my wife 
did not know that such exotically-beauti- 
ful ereatures as Butterflies and Moths 
develop from those ugly and repulsive 
creatures known as caterpillars. How- 
ever, like most people she knows that 
caterpillars are destructive and should be 
destroyed at every opportunity. 

3riefly, in their development all Butter- 
flies and Moths pass through four stages; 
namely, the egg, larva (caterpillar), pupa 
or chrysalis, and adult. All of the Butter- 
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flies go in to the chrysalis stage without 
spinning a cocoon, while most of the 
Moths construct a silken cocoon. Obvi- 
ously, the caterpillar is the villain of the 
piece, as they develop truly voracious 
appetites to keep pace with their appal- 
ling growth. 

Here is appended a list of a few of the 
better-known Butterflies and Moths, and 
the food plants of each. This list should 
scatter illusions that they are harmless. 


HE Cabbage Butterfly deposits eggs 

which hateh into green caterpillars 
that feed upon the tender leaves of cab- 
bage. Most everyone has seen this com- 
mon yellow Butterfly and its larva. 

The Clouded Sulphur larva feeds upon 
clover and allied plants. 

Larvae of most of the Fritillaries feed 
upon violet leaves. 

Willow, poplar, and e!m leaves consti- 
tute the food of the well-known Mourning 
Cloak Butterfly. 

Eggs of the Viceroy are laid on leaves 
of the poplar, willow, and other plants. 

Hackberry is the chief food plant of 
the Gray Emperor. 

In Florida, where it is commonly found, 
the Zebra Butterfly feeds upon the leaves 
of the passion flower. 

The well-known Monarch prefers milk- 
weed leaves for its food. 

The green, black, and yellow, spiny 
caterpillars so often found feeding on 


the leaves of parsnips, parsley, and car- 
rots are larvae of the Black Swallow-tail. 

Larvae of the largest North American 
Butterfly, the Giant Swallow-tail, feed 
upon the leaves of citrus fruits. Among 
citrus growers it is known as the “orange 
puppy.” 

The commonest food plant of the Blue 
Swallow-tail is the Dutchman’s pipe. 

Birch, tulip, wild cherry, apple, poplar, 
ash, pear, and other trees and shrubs, are 
favorite food of the Tiger Swallow-tail. 

The Gypsy, and Browntail Moths, love 
to feed upon leaves of the white oak, 
black cherry, and apple, as well as the 
needles of the hemlock. 

I have observed many a sycamore that 
was completely defoliated by caterpillars 
of the Polyphemus Moth. 

Promethia, Luna, and Imperial Moths 
love the leaves of sweet gum and sassafras. 
Many of the pines are also attacked by 
the latter. 

A type of Tussock Moth eats the foli- 
age of the larch. 

Of course there are many Butterflies 
and Moths that feed on weeds and other 
worthless plants, but the majority of 
them are highly destructive. When one 
is reminded that the Codling Moth, 
Clothes Moth, Tent Caterpillar, Corn 
Borer, Tussock Moth, Cottonboll. Worm, 
Canker Worm, Cut Worm and Tomato 
Worm (just to mention a few), are mem- 
bers of the group, (Lepidoptera), he 
ceases doubting their destructiveness. 


Cats Are Invaluable 


EADING Miss Bauer’s statement in 

a former issue that rats destroy 200 
million dollars’ worth of grains and 
stored products annually in United 
States, I felt I must speak in behalf of 
the Cats. 

A number of years ago we were both- 
ered greatly by rats. They killed our 
young chickens, robbed feed from the 
chicken house, ate grain from the cribs 
and did other damage. “We had them 
poisoned by a man traveling through the 
country and paid, I think, $10. The 
poison did its work well, yes; but in a 
few weeks the rats were as thick as 
before. We put out more poison, set 
traps and did all manner of things with 
very little success. The rats were too 
smart to be caught in the traps and other 
animals stumbled into them before we 
could spring them each morning. 

We abandoned both traps and poison. 
One neighbor gave us four ordinary 
Tabby Cats; another expressed us two 
part-Persian Kittens; and still another 
donated a pure-bred Angora. We gave 
the Cats all the separated milk they could 
drink and how they did work for us. 
They covered the whole farm, the hay- 
barn, the granaries, the chicken house, 
and the basement; destroying both mice 
and rats. Now we seldom see a rat and 
have very little damage done by them. 

I have read that a single rat destroys 
each year from $10 to $14 worth of 
property. If such is the case and your 
Cat kills five rats in one year (and she 
probably kills many more) think of the 
amount she is saving you and treat her 
with the respect she really deserves. 


Heten E. Rvywe, ( Nebr.) 
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Ten Years with the Formosanum Lily 


By EDWIN C. POWELL, (Maryland) 


HE Philippine Lily (Lilium philip- 

pinense Baker) is not hardy in 

northern gardens; but L. philip- 
pinense var. formosanum Wilson is rea- 
sonably hardy and a very satisfactory 
Lily to grow because it is so easily and 
quickly raised from seed; is a beautiful 
long-trumpet fragrant white Lily that 
blooms in late Summer and Fall, after 
most Lilies have gone by. I procured 
nine packets of lily seed in 1926 from 
R. Wallace & Co., of England, among 
them being Sulphur-Gale and Philip- 
pinense formosanum. [I still have some 
of the original bulbs of the Sulphur- 
Gale, but none of the Formosanum bulbs. 
I grew seven Formosanum plants from 
the small packet of seed. They flowered 
the next year, growing from 3 to 5 feet 
high and producing 1 to 3 flowers each. 
In 1928 they grew to 7 feet and bore as 
many as 5 flowers per plant. 

Since then I have grown hundreds of 
this variety, sowing the seed every 2 or 
3 years so that I might have new bulbs 
to plant from time to time to replace 
those that passed out. I have found it 
to be as hardy, long-lived, and more 
dependable than the average which I 
have secured from more than _ sixty 
species and varieties that I have grown. 
But at that, it needs replacing every 4 
or 5 years. Most species that I have 
tried do not live so long nor bloom so 
reliably. 

Most of the plants will flower the 
second year from seed and all of them 
the third; in faet, all ean be brought 
into flower the second year if they are 
pricked out of the seed-bed, transplanted, 
and given good eulture. The flowering 
season here is in August, but two-year- 
old bulbs have bloomed as late as the 
middle of November. Farther north they 
bloom in late Summer and Fall. 

Jessie Clark of Indiana, in the February 
FLOWER GROWER, quotes letters from 
Roy G. Pierce of Takoma Park, D. C., 
that “the Philippine Lily * * * is of 
questionable hardiness in Washington, 
D. C.,” and that the lowest temperature 
of 7° F. in 1925-26 was sufficient to 
kill the bulb. My neighbor Pieree gave 
his experience with Lilium philippinense, 
which all authorities agree is not hardy 
outdoors in the United States, unless 
it may be in the extreme South. This 
species produces a small white bulb and 
is found in the Philippine Island of 
Luzon, which, at 15° to 18° north lati- 
tude, is well within the Tropies. This 
species was discovered and introduced 
into England in 1871 by G. Wallis, and 
ear'y in the present century was im- 
ported in quantity by R. & J. Farquhar 
of Boston, Mass. E. H. Wilson in 
“Lilies of Eastern Asia” says of it: 
“T° is a delicate and charming Lily with 
a phenomenally long. trumpet but lacks 
constitution and needs to be continually 
raised afresh from seeds or seales. It 
flowers in a few months from seed and 
might be treated as a greenhouse annual.” 

The variety Formosanum is native to 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa) which 
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lies in latitude 22° to 25° north, where 
it is found from sea level to 10,000 
feet. Wilson says that it was discovered 
in 1858 by Charles Wilford in Northern 
Formosa. In 1918, Wilson, while on a 
plant-hunting expedition, sent seeds of 
it to the Arnold Arboretum at Boston, 
Mass., which resulted in its introduc- 
tion to American gardens. It has become 
a popular Lily and is now widely grown. 
He says of it in his book: “It is not a 
hardy Lily and, though graceful and 
pleasing, will not compete with Lilium 
longiflorum Thunb. and its forms, as a 
pot plant for general decorative pur- 
poses. In fact, unless care be taken to 
raise new bulbs from seeds or seales it 
will probably dwindle and disappear 
from cultivation within a few years. 
At least, such has been its history in 
the past.” To which I would say, 
Amen! 

There are two forms of the Formo- 
sanum Lily—the tall late-blooming form 
mentioned above, and Price’s variety 
which grows only 18 to 24 inches high 
and blooms here in July. <A. Grove of 
England sent me some seed of the latter 
several years ago, but I did not suc- 
ceed in raising any plants because of 
a very severe drouth during the Sum- 
mer. Three years ago I obtained seed 
of it from W. A. Constable of England 
and last Summer flowered about two 
dozen plants, all.of which produced from 
1 to 3 blooms in July and were gone 
before any flowers appeared on the taller 
variety. 

Both forms produce seed freely from 
open pollination but, so far, I have not 
been able to distinguish any variations in 
the seedlings from crosses with other 
species. Price’s variety ripens its seed 
before frost, but the taller variety gen- 
erally does not. Therefore at the ap- 
proach of a freeze I pull or cut the seed 
stalks and set them in a ean of water 
in a warm room, where they will ripen 
up in a few weeks. 

The bulbs are of medium size, “white 
tinged with rose-purple” according to 
Wilson, but in my experience many of 
them are decidedly yellow. Some growers 
report a dozen or more flowers on a 
stem but I have never seen more than 
seven. Wilson says, “Usually solitary or 
a pair, sometimes umbellately 3-10.” 
Whatever its shortcomings may be I 
have found it more dependable than most 
Lilies, and so easily grown from seed 
that it deserves widespread planting in 
American gardens. I would continue to 
grow it even if I had to raise new plants 
every year, as with Tenuifolium. 


Linarias* Beautify the Garden 
[ INARIAS are little grown in Ameri- 


‘an gardens, although they are sure 
to increase in popularity, as soon as 
gardeners recognize the beauty and de- 
pendability of the Linaria in both the 
annual and perennial forms. Linaria is 
known by the common name—Toadflax. 





Recently it has been called Hardy Snap- 
dragon; and even advertised and sold by 
nurseries and florists under this name. It 
is a misnomer, as it is no kin to the Snap- 
dragon, not withstanding the similarity 
in the blossoms of some varieties. 


Among the perennial Linarias we find 
Linaria Macedoniea speciosa and Linaria 
dalmatica superba. These two I con- 
sider among the most satisfactory plants 
in my garden, not only for garden dis- 
play but also for eutting. They grow 
about three feet tall and are covered with 
gleaming-yellow snapdragon-like flowers. 
They bloom throughout the Summer and 
until late Fall. They self-sow freely, but 
never become a nuisance as other garden- 
ers are happy to receive the excess plants. 

Linaria Canon J. Want is perennial, 
growing about the same height, but has 
long spikes of flesh-pink flowers, fine for 
eutting. Linaria Pancici is a low-growing 
perennial with ecanary-yellow blossoms. 
Linaria triornithophora (2 feet) is a rare 
variety, also perennial. It has lovely 
bird-like purple flowers in_ clusters; 
branches and blooms freely. 

Two perennial Linarias especially use- 
ful for the rock garden, also hanging 
baskets and pots, are Linaria Cymbalaria 
and Linaria Hendersoni ericoides. The 
former is better known as Kenilworth 
Ivy. The foliage is attractive, but the 
flowers in lavender and white of the sev- 
eral varieties are small. The latter has 
deep-purple flowers and grows about 
eight inches high. 

The annual Linarias should not be neg- 
lected as they are very useful and orna- 
mental. Linaria alpina is a_ pretty 
creeping plant, having tiny snapdragon- 
like purple, orange, and rose flowers. It 
is suitable for the rock garden and self- 
sows freely. Linaria bipartita has violet- 
and-white bloom; and Linaria reticulata 
aurea purpurea has showy yellow-and- 
dark-purple blossoms. 

(The Linarias named above are de- 
seribed thus and sold by Geo. W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C.) 

In 1934, Linaria Fairy Bouquet, an 
annual, won a gold medal in the All- 
American Awards. It is well named as 
the dainty little snapdragon-like flowers 
in bright pastel shades are well described. 
It is useful for bedding, growing about 
eight inches high. Linaria maroceana 
hybrida excelsior comes in colors of erim- 
son and gold, pink-mauve, dark blue, 
chamois, and many art shades. This an- 
nual mav also be bought in packets of 
certain desired colors separately. 

(These two are advertised by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, IIl., and many other 
firms. ) 

I have an English seed eatalog that 
lists twenty-seven varieties of Linarias. 
Of this number, nineteen are perennial. 
So it seems that the English gardeners 
have long recognized the beauty and use- 
fulness of Linarias. Plant some th's year 
and add color and bloom to the garden. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


* Linaria vulgaris, not mentioned by Mrs 
Page, is the well-known Butter-and-Eggs. com- 
mon in Northern New York and probably in 
many other eastern localities. It forms an 
attractive colony or bed of brilliant color. with 
yellow predominating. 


—(Ep1tTor) 
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OUR NATIVE WILD BITTERSWEET 

1 see quite a number of articles in our 
valued magazine relative to our native wild 
Bittersweet. This is quite an abundant 
vine in many parts of our State, (Indiana), 
and every Fall in early October it is much 
in demand as a fall and winter decoration. 
The countryside is stripped, or I might say, 
denuded of it early in the season; and each 
year you go further away to secure it, be- 
cause everybody has a mania to take all 
they can; as they have our beloved wild- 
flowers and dogwood. 

I noted that the Bittersweet grew best on 
poor, rocky, neglected farms and fence rows; 
—the poorer the soil (seemingly) the better 
it grew. The next year we loaded our car 
with a sharp spade, pruning shears, trowel, 
a bucket of wet sphagnum, and some bur- 
lap, and started away to the side roads and 
off the beaten path. We found an abun- 
dance of fruiting plants. I find in digging 
they have a creeping root stalk about 6-8 
inches under the sod and at intervals throw 
up sprouts. By carefully loosening the soil 
and tracing these root stalks, pieces can be 
obtained up to 10-12 feet in length. Pull up 
gently so as not to tear the roots; trim up 
the bruised and injured parts; cut tops back 
to 6 inches and cut up into pieces, one shoot 
to each piece. Wrap up in sphagnum and 
burlap to keep from drying out; and as soon 
as possible either bed them in or plant in 
desired permanent location. 

These roots can be safely transplanted in 
the Fall, if the above directions are followed 
carefully. When planting from the soil, wet 
it if very dry. Put the vines in the poorest, 
rocky sotl, partial shade, and don’t culti- 
vate. Prune the plants rather severely, (as 
for grapes). After they become well estab- 
lished they can be planted along a garden 
fence, trellis, or tree;—and about the third 
year you can expect some fruits. 

{ have about 50 vines planted over my 
five acres, and have dug about 150 and given 
many to my friends. In the tests on vari- 
ous soils I find the poorer soil gives the best 
resulta. On good scils the Bittersweet makes 
a wonderful growth, but produces poor 
fruits. From my two best vines I gather 
each year 200 armloads, and enough more 
to supply all my friends. Each year in the 
late Fall I prune the vines back to 6-8 
inches, (as for grapes), and have an 
abundance of fine fruit for the following 
year. I have tried propagation from cut- 
tings, but with no success. Root grafting 
is successful, but it is better to propagate by 
large portions of roots, which will send up 
sprouts. I attributed my success to: 


1st—Good roots from best fruiting plants. 
2nd—Put in poorest clay or gravel soil. 
38rd—No cultivation. 
jth—Severe pruning. 


1 hope more of our readers can success- 
fully have an abundance of fine-fruiting 
vines at home and not despoil our beautiful 
countryside. 

A. B. Price, (Ind.) 


MEALY BUG ON COLEUS 

It is practicable to destroy mealy bugs 
on Coleus by washing with a piece of cotton 
dipped in rubbing alcohol, repeating the 
treatment as necessary. It is a sure cure, 
as I can testify. I had eight beautiful 
plants that were infested when brought into 
the house last Fall. 


Mrs. Maurice L. Taytor, (N. Y.) 
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THE EXOTIC PURPLE DRAGON LILY 

This most beautiful lily-like flower, 
although not a true Lily, is probably of the 
genus Dracunculus araceae. Brought into 
this country by the captain of a ship plying 
in the waters of the Atlantic, off the North- 
west Coast of Africa, it was found growing 
on one of the Canary Islands, and proved 
winter-hardy in this country as far North 
as Illinois and Indiana. 

From the family of the captain who in- 
troduced it into this country, the writer 
obtained one of the bulbs in the Fall of the 
year, and it blossomed the following May as 
shown by the photograph upon this page. 














Purple Dragon Lily 


Planted in the garden without any special 
soil or care, there appeared, one day, as 
if by magic, a sturdy thick-stemmed bud 
from the center of the stalk. So tightly was 
it furled that it seemed not ready for open- 
ing for several days. 

To the amazement of the writer the fol- 
lowing morning she found it fully opened, 
facing the morning sunlight and reflecting 
such gorgeous blood-red coloring in its dull, 
waxy depth of substance that it seemed 
almost purple in the sunlight, and indescrib- 
ably beautiful. If you can imagine a Calla 
Lily nine inches wide, and eleven-and-a-half 
inches long, not including the stem; and 
instead of the usual white-and-yellow com- 
bination, the reddish velvety crimson-purple 
so impossible to describe; and look at the 
accompanying photograph, you will be able 
to see, in your mind’s eye, the flower of the 
Canary Islands, made adaptable to our own 
gardens. 

HELEN F. Mount, (Okla.) 

EXPERIENCE WITH ROSA HUGONIS 

I have just read in the February FLOWER 
Grower, Dr. McFarland’s article on Roses 
in the Shrubbery. I can agree with all he 
says regarding Hugonis, but he does not say 
enough. 








I was perhaps the first in town to have 
one of these, and it was all that could ever 
be said of it. Then a neighbor got four 
from a nursery in Ohio and within a year 
or two was asking me why they died in 
spots. I did not know, but the next year 
mine began acting the same way. Then I 
investigated. 

I found that instead of some fungus dis- 
ease, aS my neighbor thought, an insect 
was the cause of the trouble, and the Bureau 
of Entomology identified it as the European 
rose girdler. The only suggestion for con- 
trol they offered was to cut out the affected 
canes. That was periectly safe to do, since 
most of them died off to the point where 
they were girdled. I followed the advice, 
but the only result I got was a “wreck.” 
Nothing else I can think of so fitly describes 
the effect on my specimen. 

It seems that the difficulty is that in case 
enough of the older canes fail to show the 
characteristic enlargements and at the same 
time survive the attack, that one fails to 
eradicate the larvae; with the result that 
instead of having a splendidly-shaped shrub, 
he has what much resembles pictures we 
used to see of parts of the Argonne Forest 
after a bombardment. For the past three 
seasons, I got scarcely any flowers, as 
there was not enough old wood left to pro- 
duce them. 

I dug it out this Fall because it was a 
menace in another direction. I find that 
some of my Rugosas are similarly affected ; 
hut they do not seem to be so severely in- 
fested. I noticed an old yellow Rose—per- 
haps a Harison’s Yellow or Persian Briar— 
in Ohio that was affected somewhat; but 
the branches affected did not seem to be 
seriously injured. 

If Dr. McFarland or anyone else can tell 
how to eradicate this pest, I, for one, will 
be delighted. 

EDWARD KINTNER, ( Ind.) 


MAKING A WEDDING BOUQUET 

An interesting experience and one that 
caused me a bit of worry at first was mak- 
ing a Wedding Bouquet. I used the follow- 
ing flowers: Pink-and-white snapdragons; 
three pink rose buds (late hybrid per- 
petuals); pink azaleamum, or pink pin- 
cushions; blue perennial asters, and some 
tiny wild asters for the misty effect. 

In the satin ribbons of the shower part, 
tiny sprays of pink forget-me-not were tied. 
Greenery from my house fern completed the 
flowers used. 

This Bouquet was made in late September 
and all the flowers used were from my gar- 
den, with the exception of the tiny wild 
asters. 

Gteen wax paper and picture wire were 
two other essentials. 

Mrs. Greorce R. Letst, ( Wisc.) 


FLOWERING DOGWOODS 
NORTHERN CHINA 
In the February issue of the THE FLOWER 
GROWER I note in the article by Bessie Put- 
nam, (Penna.), on the Flowering Dogwoods, 
she stated that no Flowering Dogwoods are 
found native, save in America, This is an 
error, as I have Cornus kousa and various 
chinensis from Northern China which are 
as hardy as C. florida and bloom in June 
after the leaves are expanded. They are 
seldom seen as yet but are very desirable, 
chinensis being especially fine. 
CHESTER D. WepRICK, (Ont.) 
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PLANTING BY SIGNS 


In the weather almanac you will find a 
table of zodiacal signs, listing the effect 
of each upon planting. 

Crops which produce their yield above- 
ground, or the fibrous-rooted plants, should 
be planted, transplanted, or propagated, in 
the new or increasing light of the moon, 
and when the zodiaeal sign is favorable. 
On the other hand, crops that produce their 
yield underground, as the bulbs, rhizomes, 
tubers, and root crops, should be planted 
during the dark or decreasing moon, and 
at the time indicated by the proper zodi- 
acal sign. Each sign reigns for a period 
of from two to three days. 

From these signs we form the following 
planting rules: 

During the reign of Aries, providing it 
occurs in the new or increasing moon, we 
can profitably plant seeds, or transplant 
the fibrous-rooted plants and vines. It 
is not especially favorable to root crops 
even when occuring in the dark of the 
moon, because the sign is favorable to vines 
and stalks instead of roots. 

During the reign of Taurus, root crops 
can be planted profitably, providing the 
sign occurs during the dark of decreasing 
moon. The quicker root crops as radishes, 
set onions, etc., will be especially successful. 

When Gemini reigns, cultivation produces 
the best results, as plant life is more easily 
destroyed then. One can see it would prove 
disastrous to attempt transplanting or 
rooting cuttings during this sign. 

In the reign of Cancer seeds germinate 
and cuttings root quickly. In the dark of 
the moon, plant bulbs or seeds of bulbous 
plants, or cuttings of certain bulb-produc- 
ing plants may be made. In the light of 
the moon transplant or increase by divi- 
sion, cuttings, seeds, etc., fibrous-rooted 
plants in their special season. 

Leo and Virgo being barren signs, the 
results are the same as for Gemini. When 
the reign of Leo occurs during hot, dry 
months as July or August, it is an ideal 
time to cut noxious weeds or brush, at 
which time the plant is most easily 
destroyed. 

Libra being a strong movable sign is 
conducive to both plant and root growth. 
Cuttings do especially well during this sign. 
It, of course, applies to fibrous-rooted plants 
and shrubs during the increasing moon 
and root crops during the decreasing moon. 

Scorpio produces a watery fruitful effect 
good for all planting or transplanting of 
fibrous-rooted plants when the moon is wax- 
ing; but because of the watery effect is 
not so good for fleshy-rooted growth, even 
when occuring in the dark of the moon. 
When occuring at the proper season the 
farmer considers it especially favorable for 
planting corn. 

Sagittarius is not favorable to either 
planting or transplanting. If the moon is 
waning, certain quick root crops may be 
planted with fair success. 

During the reign of Capricornus, plant 
for rapid growth of stalk and root. Not 
so good for producing grain, or abundant 
blossoms, but rather produces roots and 
foliage. Especially good for cuttings and 
divisions. Favorable to crops aboveground 
in the light of the moon and belowground 
during the dark of the moon. 

Aquarius is not favorable for planting, in 
either waxing or waning moon. Especially 
destructive to cuttings, bulbs, rhizomes, etc., 
planted then. ; 

Pisces is a good sign for all kinds of 
planting and operations of plant increase, 
during the new or increasing moon for 
fibrous-rooted plant life, and fleshy-rooted 
ones in the dark of the moon. All vege- 
tation planted during this sign will stand 
considerable drouth without damage. 

Guided by the above signs one can make 
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a calendar of planting dates for any month 
or season and to cover all gardening opera- 
tions. Having a knowledge of plants and 
their requirements, a fair amount of garden- 
ing sense, one should apply the planting 
signs accordingly and then meet with added 
success and fewer failures. We have only 
to give the planting signs a fair trial to 
be convinced that the moon rules plant 
life just as surely as it influences the 
physical life of the world. 


MaRIE Knox WENDT, (Iowa) 


EXPERIENCE WITH BOX ELDER 

The trials of a business associate with 
Box Elder Trees, which in the ardor of 
an Arbor Day observance his three young 
children planted, may be of interest. They 
waxed and grew, as only Box Elders can 
wax and grow, and in due time one near 
the garden began to cause grave concern ;— 
in fact it became a case of sacrifice the 
tree or the garden. 

In those golfless days a garden was very 
dear to the heart of man, and in spite of 
his youngsters’ tears the tree was hewed 
down. Then, possibly in revenge, to quote 
him, about ten million shoots sprang up. 
By that time he had become conscience- 
smitten, and to compromise and restore 
peace in the family, he allowed one of 
the saplings to grow. In due time it 
again began to menace his garden, but by 
this time his children had reached an age 
when other interests overshadowed their 
trees and he met with no tearful opposition 
when it was again cut down. 

Then one of those knowing old souls 
that people had for neighbors in those 
days, came over and told him in order to 
kill the roots he would need to bore a 
hole with an auger in the heart of the 
stump and pour in kerosene This he did; 
the roots absorbed the kerosene, were 
quickly killed, and his troubles were over 
with that tree. 

I also had my own experience with a 
young Box Elder which became obstrep- 
erous, but which I wished to save. It had 
a fine, trim trunk and I trimmed the 
branches off up to two perfectly horizontal 
limbs exactly opposite each other. The 
higher branches were spreading out and 
dwarfing an apple seedling—a gift of 
Providence to my garden. So using the 
horizontal limbs as a basis, I trimmed the 
tree in the shape of an umbrella catalpa. 
It has taken two or three trimmings a 
season to keep it in shape. The foliage 
is extremely thick and affords better shade 
than the loose branches of a tree, where 
the sun filters through, and causes one to 
arouse himself and drag his chair hither 
and thither to be comfortable. This is a 
young tree, possibly now 8 or 10 feet high, 
and is quite an ornament to the garden. 
The apple tree has reached a_height 
where, I believe, it is amply able to hold 
its own. 

N. E. Wooprurr, (Wisc.) 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1933, are for sale at half regular subscrip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no special selection can be allowed), post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price. Send orders 
to FLower Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GARDENS WANTED 

Good clear photographs of well-arranged 
and well-kept small gardens, almost any 
feature, or corner, or view of same, with 
brief descriptive matter, would be very 
acceptable to the Editor. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the photographs be 
sharp and clear for reproduction purposes. 

—(Eprror) 


PLANNING A FLOWER BORDER 


The eastern end of our garden is devoted 
to a flower border about one hundred feet 
long and ten feet deep. On the front edge 
I planted double pink petunias, which were 
started from slips, and to the back of these, 
the annual pink amabile or Chinese forget- 
me-not. At the rear of this I used two rows 
of the new Yellow Supreme marigold, and 
finally dahlias brought up the rear, particu- 
larly those having autumn shades. Each 
plant seemed to be just the right height 
to cover its rear neighbor’s legs. 


Mrs. GreorcE R. Lerst, (Wisc.) 


IRIS BLOOM SEVEN 
SEED 

In September, 1934, I planted a quan- 
tity of freshly-gathered iris seed which lay 
in the ground all Winter and germinated 
March 1935. In October, following a long 
drouth, one of these plants sent up a flower 
stalk with three buds. The first bloom 
opened on Sunday, the 26th, seven months 
from germination of the seed. Is this 
unusual? 

I have never had iris seedlings to bloom 
before till the second or third year. The 
flowers were of medium size, a light rosy- 
violet; falls deeper, more purple with 
lighter edge. Of course I cannot say till 
further trial, if this Autumn-flowering will 
be a permanent quality or only a transi- 
tory freak. The plant is vigorous and has 
several offshoots. 


MONTHS FROM 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


POPPY BLOOMS IN THE FALL 


It is not unusual for Poppies to bloom 
in the Fall, if the season is just right for a 
good fall growth after the dormant season. 
We had lots of blooms last Fall (1935) 
that were slow in opening, but were perfect 
blooms. I have seen it happen many times. 


Mary J. FIXwer, (Ohio) 


MINIATURE MARIGOLDS 


In the Wayside Ramblings Department 
for December, Mrs. H. P. Cook tells about 
Miniature Marigolds. Are these not the 
small French Marigolds with Single or 
double flowers? I prefer the single that 
we have had from year to year. They are 
most satisfactory where plenty of color is 
needed, and they do not require much care; 
just transplant in thick groups. I had a 
planting at the end of the drive in front of 
lilacs and it was very pretty. 

Mrs. C. J. MacLacan, ( Mich.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The morel, a sponge-like mushroom 
found growing in moist woods in early 
Spring. 

. The guinea pig and white rat. 

3. The ostrich ;—the male of the species 
weighing from 200 to 800 pounds, and 
standing five to eight feet tall. 

. Yes, though the elongation of the 
shoulder blade makes the front legs ap- 
pear longer. 

5. Some forms of root aphis inhabit the 
roots at certain seasons and lwe on the 
foliage at others. 

6. The estimate, averaging one year with 
the next, is that only two moths of the 
500 will be alive by the following ycar. 

7. The sheep, camel, giraffe, deer, and 
buffalo. 

8. Only the male crickets chirp. 

. The dahlia, under favorable conditions, 
will germinate in 5 days, while the 
begonia requires 15 days. 

10. There are red, yellow, and black “Lady 

Bugs,” as well as some metallic blue. 


HELEN E. RuyYLe, (Nebr.) 
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Landscaping Home Grounds 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would like some suggestions for improving 
my home grounds. Landscaping suggestions 
and anything in the way of general arrange- 
ment would be appreciated. I have delphin- 
iums, peonies, and about fifteen varieties of 
hardy lilies. Also have dogwood, Colorad» 
blue spruce, and mugho pine. 


Mrs. ELMER J. MUSSER, (Ohio) 


Answer: In planning a small garden of 
this kind it would be well to confine the 
planting to borders along the fence lines and 
a foundation planting about the house. 
This, with a well-kept lawn, will give the 
place the appearance of being much larger. 

In order to keep the cost down, native 
shrubs may be used with such evergreens 
that are at hand. Peonies, irises, lilies, and 
many other varieties of tall-growing peren- 
nials may be introduced in the shrub border 
to good advantage. 

The rear garden may be planted with 
perennials and annuals, with the grape vines 
for a background. 

Pansies with a border of candytuft would 
look well in the garden on the east side 
of the house. Other annuals and mixed 
shrubs should be planted on the other three 
sides of the house, with several Mugho pines 
on either side of the front steps. A couple 
of good specimens of Colorado blue spruce 
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may be planted at the front entrance to the 
yard. In planting evergreens with shrubs, 
do not crowd the evergreens. 


O. W. HorrMAan 


Electricity for Heating Small 
Greenhouse 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Is electricity practicable for a small green- 
house, 7’ x 9’? I would like to use the electric 
cable advertised as “hotbed cable” in some 
seed catalogs, laying it in the bottom of the 
beds; but if this method of heating runs elec- 
tric bills up, I cannot afford it. 

Will be glad to have any information avail- 
able on the subject of electrical heating. 


Rosert B. Poor, (Penna.) 


Answer: The rate for electric current 
necessarily determines the practicability of 
electricity for heating a small greenhouse, 
but it would seem that under average con- 
ditions that the expense would be very high 
and prohibitive. Electricity is practicable 
for small propagating beds or for work of 
that kind where it would not be practicable 
for heating a greenhouse. 


Suggestions along this line from those 
having experience would be interesting and 
useful to others. 

—(Ep1Tor) 





——— 





Growing Gypsophila 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Last year I undertook to grow some peren- 
nial Gypsophila. The plants grew to be about 
one-quarter-inch high and then every one 
damped off. Is there a special way? 


L. T., (Ont.) 


Answer: The cause of gypsophila seed- 
lings damping off was likely due to poor 
drainage, or possibly too much heat or 
moisture. Gypsophila plants like a light 
open soil with good drainage and a good 
quantity of lime in the soil, such as old 
mortar rubble. Lack of these in the soil 
probably caused the trouble. Anything like 
a too-close, humid atmosphere does not suit 
Gypsophila. 

— (Canadian Horticulturist ) 


Splitting Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can a gladiolus bulb with but one eye he 
successfully cut into two pieces and thus pro 
duce two growing plants with two flowers? I 
would like the opinion of someone who has 
tried this. 

Geo. P. Groor, (Mass.) 


Answer: Gladiolus bulbs of mature size 
all have more than one eye, and the most 
of them have several eyes, so that they 
can easily be divided into two pieces and 
produce two or more growing plants or 
sprcuts. Whether or not they will produce 
two spikes of flowers cannot be stated defi- 
nitely, but presumably they will if the 
bulb is a rather large one before dividing. 

— (Eprror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Jasmine and Hibiscus Fail to Bloom 
Several years ago I purchased at a green- 
house, a jasmine and a hibiscus plant. At 
the time these plants were in bloom, but 
since I have had them they have never again 
flowered. The Hibiscus forms buds but they 
always drop off. 
Mrs. M. I. Pauska, (IIll.) 


- 


Care of Nightblooming Cereus 


Would like information on the general 
care of the Nightblooming Cereus (Hylo- 
cereus) ; whether the very old canes should 
be pruned out or not. My plant is now five 
years old. Does it require a sunny spot or 
partial shade? What kind of soil does it 
have for best results? 


G. S. Brinker, (Ohio) 


Poinsettias Do Not Bloom 
Can some reader with experience tell me 
why my Poinsettias do not bloom? When 
is the proper time to slip or start them? 
Brief instructions for general care would be 
helpful. 
Mrs. L. H. Cyr, (Ind.) 
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Sy HE BEAUTY of your garden or lawn 

As A this summer depends on what you do 

about soil conditioning right now. 

Money, time, and labor spent on seeds and plants in 


the spring are wasted when the hot sun parches the 
garden... unless the soil has been carefully prepared. 


Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of any 
kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thoroughly dig 
in Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
**the Mother of Humus.’’* This 
ideal soil conditioner con- 
tributes the necessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it breaks 
up hard clay soils, allows plant 
roots to breathe, and promotes 
the development of vigorous 
root systems—it gives body to 
sandy soils, provides a storage 
reservoir of water and liquid plant foods for the use 
of plants when needed most. 





Planting of any kind should not take place until all 
the frost is out of the ground and the soil has had a 
chance to dry out. Then spade the soil and thoroughly 
mix in plenty of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This 
holds the much-needed moisture and provides warmth 
for quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of transplanted 
seedlings. It also helps in elimi- 
nating transplanting losses. 

Gladiola and dahlia tubers 
should also be planted in a soil 
that has been properly condi- 
tioned with Emblem-Protected 
A Peat Moss. If this has been 
carefully followed, you will 
obtain much more healthy and luxuriant foliage and 
blooms this summer—and dirt-free bulbs next fall. 
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Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat Moss has 
been thoroughly mixed with the surrounding earth tor 
the stimulation of rapid root development. You will 
also tind that an insulating summer mulch of Peat 
Moss will prevent surface hardening and reduce weed- 
ing and cultivating labor. 


Emb!em-Protected Peat Moss is 
sold under various trade names 
by high grade dealers of hor- 
ticultural products. Be sure you 
buy peat moss carrying the 
P.I.C. Triangle of approval 
stenciled on the side of the bale. 
It is your assurance of quality. 





Learn how to make the “‘Squeeze Test’’ on your soil 
—the test that tells immediately whether it has the 
proper organic content or not. Write today for details, 
Also for free valuable bulletins listed below. 
*Trade Mark 
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Learn how 
VALUABLE Paina ot 
GARDEN for the proper 
i BULLETINS | organic content 


of your soil. 








PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
i ducational, Advertistuge Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tell me how to make the ‘Squeeze 
Test.”’ I am also interested in receiv- 
ing the following bulletins: 


O Soil Preparation for Gardening. FG-4-36 
C) How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 
How to reduce Weeding Labor. 


Name 
Address 
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Holly in Southern Connecticut 


Is the Holly Tree described in the 
December issue, 1935, hardy in Southern 
Connecticut? 

GENEVIEVE KELLER, (Conn.) 


Is Lythrum Poison? 

Can any reader tell me if Lythrum is 
poisonous? I have heard that if any one 
with a cut or sore handled it, that it would 
cause blood poisoning. My plant was a wild 
one and I like it very much, and I do not 
want to dig it up and dispose of it unless 
it is really poisonous. 


Mrs. H. Nye, (N. Y.) 


Is Bear Grass Hardy? 

I am wondering if Bear Grass is_per- 
fectly hardy in Northern New York with or 
without protection? Climatic conditions 
here are similar to Minnesota. 

Mrs. JAMES Cooper, (N. Y.) 


White Flies on House Plants 


I am bothered with little white flies on 
my house plants. What is the proper 
treatment to get rid of them? 

BurorD MATHEWS, (Wisc.) 
Star of Bethlehem 

I secured a plant in Northern Michigan 
two years ago called Star of Bethlehem. It 
is a hanging-vine plant and has _ leaves 
like waterecress,—small and circular. The 
flowers are white, small, and star-shaped. 
It bloon.s in August and September. This 
is not the bulbous plant called Star of 
Bethlehem which blooms here in Ohio and 
which is hardy, and I think the plant I 
wont to identify must grow where it is 
marshy, aS mine requires a large amount of 
water. 


Mrs. L. A. CULBERTSON, 


(Ohio) 





TFUBEROUS ROOTED 


. BEGONTAS 


A summer Flower as easy 
to grow as a geranium 





CRISPA RUFFLED EDGE 
Pink, White and Yellow 


DOUBLE FRILLED 
Pink, White, Salmon, Orange and Scarlet 


LARGE DOUBLE CAMELIA 
and other types 
Salmon, Rose, Pink, Orange, Scarlet, Crimson, 
Peach, Apple Blossom and American Beauty 
$2.50 per dozen $1.25 per half dozen 
Cultural directions furnished 


Order at once 


HOWARD R. RICH, Atlantic, Me. 
rte eS me 8a mM 





Slipping Roses 
Will some reader tell how to slip Roses? 
I have tried the glass over slips, but have 
had no luck. I have the old Roses Gloire 
de Dijon and Snow Maid, and want to slip 
and propagate them 
Mrs. M. E. MILter, (Ohio) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

Are Delphiniums like some people who 
can adapt themselves to different locations 
and environment and with good food still 
do their best? Or do they perhaps need 
lime in the soil? 

Mrs. J. M. Hoop, (Ohio) 
Propagating Cucumber Magnolia 

[ would like to know if the Cucumber 
Magnolia, so called, which has long green 
pods, can be propagated from seed; and if 
so, just how to plant and when. 

Gus CLousE, (Ind.) 


Gourd Information Wanted 

Gourds are becoring increasingly interest- 
ing as a gard-n subject, and naturally the 
antiquity and pioneer uses of the Gourd are 
the more interesting for this reason. Those 
who have old Gourds which have been used 
for various household purposes, etc., may be 
able to throw some light on this subject. 
Any good pictures along this line will be 
helpful too, and the Editor will appreciate 
descriptive matter which may accompany 
such pictures, or descriptive matter without 
the pictures, if the pictures are unavailable. 

—(Epriror) 


Time Required for Seed Germination 
How long does it take Tigridias to bloom 
from seed? I have managed to secure some 
seeds from Tigridias last Fall and would 
like to know the length of time required 
to produce results. 
Would also like to know length of time 
required for Trollius to bloom from seed. 
Kart MATTHEWS, ( Penna.) 


Growing Trollius 
Will some reader tell me how to grow 
Trollius? My experience is that after the 
seed germinates, it makes two or three 
leaves and then it stands still. I had a 
plant that just stood still for months and 
finally disappeared. What kind of soil do 
they need, acid or neutral? I grow hun- 
dreds of plants but this one stumps me. 
Mrs. Mary T. RIstey, (Ind.) 


Care of Hoya 
Will some reader with experience tell me 
about the care of the Hoya carnosa, and 
whether the variegated variety is available 
from commercial growers? 
Mrs. OLIVER RADEBAUGH, (III.) 





Flower Arrangements 
Made Simple! ; 


OW YOU, TOO, ; 

can arrange flowers 
artistically. Today for 
only $1.00 you can have 
a lovely chrome green 
Art-Flex Flower Holder 
that enables you to ar- 
range cut flowers quickly 
and beautifully. 

The unique rust-proof 
wire clusters which support the flower stem 
may be raised, lowered, or bent to any angle— 
making simple the art of flower arrangement. 

The Art-Flex Flower Holder is treasured by 
every flower lover. It’s the perfect gift or 
bridge prize. Costs only $1.00 postpaid, with 
valuable folder on artistic flower arrangements. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. F 


J. P. ORBEN 
81 WALKER STREET © NEW YORK CITY 
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WHITE BEAUTY (Buzby) 


A seedling of Jersey's Beauty and Graf Zeppelin, with all its parents’ 
good points, and none of their faults. Average height 6 feet. 


WHAT GROWERS AND FLORISTS SAY 


“WHITE. BEAUTY is essentially a commercial 
Dahlia. It shows marked similarity in characteris- 
tics to its parent, Jersey’s Beauty. It is not quite 
so rampant a grower, not quite so tall, but sturdier, 
more rugged, with heavy, glossy, insect and disease- 


“With eager anticipation and a great deal of pleas- 
ure I look forward to the exclusive selling of your 
WHITE BEAUTY. 





ranged. It is a splendid branching 
It is about 10 days later in bloomir 
Beauty, but earlier than Jane Cowl. 


is as a commercial cut flower that 
conspicuously. At the end of the thi 


those of Jersey’s Beauty. 


known dahlia growers. 


resistant foliage. Larger than Jersey’s Beauty and 
of the general form, with full, high rosebud center. 
The petals are more beautifully formed and ar- 


ing the flowers on long, straight, rigidly stiff stems 


“Of course, WHITE BEAUTY can be grown to exhi- 
bition size and makes a fine exhibition flower, but it 


BEAUTY has shown no sign of fault or weakness. 
It is a better root-maker, and roots keep better than 


“If I could have but one commercial white dahlia, it 
would be WHITE BEAUTY.” L. K. PEACOCK of 
Peacock Dahlia Farms. One of the world’s best 


“Truly, here is a dahlia in a class by itself for com- 
mercial use. 


“In my opinion it should bring you more money per 
plant than any dahlia I know of.’’—M, GOLDF. B 
(My Florist), Inc. Leading wholesale and retail 
florists of New York. 


variety, produc- 
ig than Jersey's 


“During the past season you shipped a new white 
dahlia to us, which you named WHITE BEAUTY. 
This new white dahlia seems to be one of the best 
varieties that we had, and we hope that you will 
have a larger supply of it for next season This 
variety seems to have exceptionally good keeping 
qualities and it is just the size for commercial use. 
Good white dahlias are scarce and a white dahlia 
of that type will always have a good market.’’— 
H. NIESSEN, The Niessen Co., Wholesale Florists, 
Philadelphia. 


it stands out so 
rd year, WHITE 





Instead of the usual $10.00 
Beauty at a price to suit 





TUBERS $5.00 each e 


, $15.00 or $25.00 asked for new introductions, we offer White 
the times, and a price every dahlia lover can afford to pay. 


GREEN PLANTS $2.50 each 








CORA MAY—Salmon pink, rose eye, 
DONALD GORDON—Burnt orange. 
EDGAR—Cream, 

JONKHEER VAN CITTERS—Yellow, 
LOLITA—Gold with red eye. 

LITTLE !tKE—Burgundy red. 

MARY MUNNS—Fuchsia. 


Either P. P. 
or Delivered $1.50 


We grow the LARGEST COLLECTION of POMPONS in the WORLD 


GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION 
7 Beautiful Pompons—P. P. $1.50 


OUR GARDEN COLLECTION 


An assembly of large Decorative Dahlias that 

is the greatest value ever offered for $2.00 
ALTA NEVADA—Rose and tangerine. 
JERSEY’S TRIUMPH—Salmon and bronze. 

flushed orange. KING TUT—Crimson burgundy. 

ROTARY—Chinese red tipped white. 

SCARLET DAWN—Brilliant scarlet. 

YANKEE QUEEN—A lovely true pink, 


or Delivered $2.00 





The DAHLIA FARM (W.L. W. Darnell) East Moriches,N. Y. 














Lilium Philippinense 
Formosanum 


DD to your Lily collection this 

handsome variety. One of the 
finest of lilies; hardy, handsome and 
easily grown. Bears large, graceful 
trumpet-shaped flowers of purest 
white, tinged outside with reddish- 
brown. Very fragrant. Blooms in 
late summer. 

We have received a consignment 
of the tall, late-flowering type, and 
are in position to make this special 
low-priced offer. 

Large flowering bulbs 3 for $1.00 
$3.50 per doz. $25.00 per 100 

50 bulbs sold at 100 rate 
Delivered free 


Write for our illustrated 
catalogue mailed free 


Lily of the Valley 


E offer strong flowering pips 

that would flower this season. 
If planted outside, in partial shade, 
about three inches apart, they would, 
in time, form a dense mass. 


20 large flowering pips for $1.00 
$4.50 per 100 


50 sold at hundred rate 
Free delivery 


Write for our illustrated 
catalogue mailed free 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 








An 
Invitation 


lo 








DAFFODIL LOVERS 


Our Mile Front Farm devoted exclusively to Daffodils 


will be at its best from April 15 to May 8. Millions and 
millions of blooms—over 35 acres of Daffodils — in- 
numerable varieties— one of the most extensive plant- 
ings existent—a rare treat to see. 

We cordially invite you to visit the Farm during this 
time. Located at Islip, Long Island— Stumpp & Walter 
Mile Front Farm.* 


Send in coupon for FREE ADVANCE BULB CATALOG 
(Ready May 15) 


Stamm 6 lllaheL 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 


| Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
| White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. L. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City F 
Please send me FREE ADVANCE BULB CATALOG when ready. 1 
*Please tell me how to reach your MILE FRONT FARM easily. oO 








FRI. acincscocsanssctnsesicesunesssnsinaisenennmninna ema 

Seedsmen and Lily Specialists | Address ee cecccceccecececeecccecececccssesceseeeseseceeseeeesseeeesseseseseesesesereseseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 

154 West 23rd Street, New York ee etsy eee arenes see 
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“SUCCESS WITH ROSES “is an inter- 
esting, helpful periodical indispensable 
, to rose lovers. Send 

only 10c for 4issues 
and coupon good 
for 25c on first 
order of $2.50. 
" Or get a sample 
copy Frée with our 


1, Price Offer 


STAR $4 
ROSES 


AMI QUINARD H. T. crimson- 
maroon, black lustre $1 ea. 
FEDERICO CASAS H.T. copper 
& orange, from Spain $1 ea. 
Send only $1 for BOTH of 
these fragrant everbloom- 
ing roses—2 yr. FIELD-GROWN 
plants, sent at planting time. 
1936 GUIDE TO GOOD 
ROSES free on request 
CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Rose Specialists for 38 yrs. 
Robt.Fyle,Pres. West Grove 403 ,Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
SEABROOK COLLECTION 


GLADIOLUS 


4 each large bulbs, correctly labeled of the following for 
$2.00 Prepaid. 




























AFLAME E. |. FARRINGTON 
ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S VIOLET 
AVE MARIA MOTHER MACHREE 
BAGDAD ORANGE WONDER 
BETTY NUTHALL PICARDY 


COMMANDER KOEHL VANITY FAIR 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert with above. 
Write for 1936 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES .-. Seabrook, N. H. 








ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 


swaths —trim 6” closer to 
walls, trees, hedges than with a 
hand-mower—scoot up steep ter- 
races—start, stop, steer—swiftly, ef- 
fortlessly. Lawn-Boy is the handi- 
est power mower ever built for 
lawns of every size, also a wonder 
in estate, park, school, 
cemetery and golf ser- 
vice. So simple and 
dependable a child can 
operate it. 
Light weight, only 95 Ibs.. 
won’t pack soil. Daily fuel 
cost only 20c. Free Wheel- 
ing, Four Cutting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Rubber tires op- 
tional at moderate cost. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic 
owners; 5th successful 
year. Write for free lit- 
erature today. Address 
EVINRUDE LAWN- 
BOY, 1614 W. Hope Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 



















SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 
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Culture for Gardenta 
I would like to know the best soil for 
the Belmont Gardenia, and have instruc- 
tions as to how to grow this plant. Will it 
be hardy as far North as Washington, 
D. C. 
Percy BARHAM, (D. C.) 


Amaryllis Does Not Bloom 

I have an Amaryllis which has not 
bloomed for some years, unti! this year; and 
this year it had only one stem with two 
flowers. This is the first time it has bloomed 
for about five years. The plant is healthy, 
having plenty of long green leaves, and the 
soil is plenty rich. There is no shortage of 
new bulbs. In fact the plant seems healthy 
in every respect, but it will not bloom. 
Can you give me any idea what I can do to 
bring this plant to normal so it will flower 
again? 


M. C. THompson, (Penna.) 


Hypbridizing the Dahlia 
Our Dahlia Club is desirous of receiving 
information about hybridizing the Dahlia; 
the method, proper time, etc. An article on 
this subject would be interesting, as I think 
none have appeared recently. 
Mrs, VW’. M. Crawrorp, (Ohio) 


Gladiolus Cois1 ,or Funeral Spray 


Could some reader give me suggestions as 
to what colors, (two or three colors), go 
best together in making a funeral spray of 
gladiolus blooms? Also what perennial or 
annual makes the best background for a 
spray? 

J. J., (Ont.) 
Worms Infest Lawn 

I have a very nice lawn, but I am 
troubled badly with worms casting or 
throwing up little mounds of earth every 
night; hundreds of them. When the mower 
passes over these mounds, they are flattened 
out and are pressed down, and a bare spot 
results. Have no difficulty in the flower 
beds. Could someone suggest a remedy? 


W. H. Fow.er, (Ont.) 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


is PERMANENT when marked with 


ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
in all garden conditions. You can 
really depend on this. Now in 
thousands of fine gardens without 
a single complaint. As attractive 
as they are convenient. Beautiful 
inconspicuous gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, soil and rocks. 
— styles covering all label prob- 
ems. 


Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if unsatisfactory) or 
Send stamp for free samples 













25 100 
Pertect Border Label (5”)..........0055 $2.00 $7.75 
Perfect Rock Garden Label (4”)........ 1.75 6.75 
Perfect Show Garden Label (7”)........ 2.50 9.50 
Perfect Tie-On Label with wires (3%” x 4%”). 3.00 
Perfect Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered)........ 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 














NEWER GLADS eé¢ .e¢ 


Join the ever widening circle of my Glad 
Friends. Just drop a card. 
APRIL SPECIAL: 1 medium bulb each of 
Smiling Maestro, Trevonian, Yellow 
Emperor, Early Dawn, Edith Robson $1.00 


ERNEST 8S. CLARK, JR. 




















R.F.D. *.: indsor, Conn. 
. 4 5 
| ASAK y-Ap-©.¢ 

| PLANT 

| MARKERS 

& . 
Neat. Inexpensive. Cannot rust. Will last for 


years. Free illustrated folder. 
AJAX METAL NOVELTIES 


P.O, Box 1038 Stamford, Conn. 


ANSWERS 


Tamarix Information 
Answering Mrs. W. H. Martin, (Calif) : 


A most interesting and beautiful group of 
shrubs are the Tamarix. With no bloom 
their needle-like foliage gives the effect of 
a very informal evergreen, and in bloom a 
good specimen of any variety is unsurpass- 
able in its beauty and grace. 

The most popular varieties in cultivation 
are: Africana—a _ tall-growing slender 
shrub with fine, feathery, dark-green foli- 
age, delicate pink flowers appearing before 
the foliage in early May; hispida aesti- 
valis—a beautiful shrub with bluish-green 
foliage, covered with delicate soft-pink 
sprays of flowers during late July and 
August; indica—strong grower with long 
slender racemes of pink flowers in late 
Summer and Autumn. 

There are other varieties but mostly not 
in general cultivation. All Tamarix like 
plenty of sunshine. 


C. S. Faunce, ( Mich.) 


Identity of Shrub 
Answering Margaret H. Teeter, (Kansas) : 


There is no question in my mind but that 
the shrub you describe is Desmodium 
penduliflorum. With us it is one of the most 
beautiful of fall-flowering shrubs, enduring 
drought and heat well. This plant should 
be moved in the Spring so that it may get 
well rooted before being subjected to cold 
weather, as in very cold climates it oftem 
kills to the ground, but blooming each sea- 
son from current year’s growth. 

C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 


Shade-loving Plants for Rock Gardens 
Answering Frank L. Brown, (IIl.): 
Often a seed catalog gives a list of plants 

that are particularly adapted to growing 

in shade, but since you ask the question it 
is assumed you have no such lists. 

The following are all very good rockery 
plants calling for shade in some degree 
and, [ think, all reasonably easy from seed : 

Diarj Columbines (Aquilegia) of all 
kinds except A. canadensis, which does best 
for me in full sun; primuias of all kinds, 
particularly P. polyanthus, P. auricula, and 
P. cashmeriana; Viola species, (Violets) 
of many kinds; Phlox divaricata; Cam- 
panula, muralis and garganica; Anemone 
pulsatilla; Epimediums of all kinds; Dode- 
catheons, Sawifrages, Iris cristata, and 
Heuchera sanguinea. 

Of these, the Iris, Phlox, and Epimediums, 
seem slow germinators and are probably best 
sown in the Fall. 

Some of the wild plants native to this 
section are very good, but I have not tried 
raising them from seed. Particularly choice 
are Hepatica, Tiarella cordifolia, and the 
Bloodroot, (Sanguinaria canadensis). The 
latter self-sows in my garden and should 
be an easy one. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 








Unusual 


7 FLOWERING 
| 
| SHRUBS 
| Illustrated and grouped under 
the following headings 


. A Winter Garden 
Springtime in the Garden 
. For Summer Bloom 

A Garden of Fragrance 
Bird Attractors 

Small Flowering Trees 

. Flowering Vines 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
605 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 
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Twenty-five Hybrid Tea Roses for the 
Amateur 
In answer to Chas. T. Colyer, 
submit the following list: 


The list is selected from the hundreds ot 
varieties which have been grown at the 
Cornell Test Gardens. Ithaca, N. Y. They 
are selected largely on the basis of vigor, 
hardiness, and free-blooming quality. It 
must be borne in mind that all Roses re- 
quire considerable attention. They will not 
tolerate neglect to the degree that peonies 
will, for example. 

To succeed with Roses one must first start 
with first-class plants. The soil should be 
well prepared, and they should be watched 
constantly for disease and insect infestation. 
The general points of culture such as fer- 
tilization, pruning, and winter-protection, 
must not be overlooked. 


(Penna.), I 


LIST OF ROSES 
WHITE:—McGredy’s Ivory, 
gusta Victoria. 
PINK:—Editor McFarland, Pink Radiance, 
Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Ashtown, 
Leonard Barron, Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
Willomere, Dame Edith Helen. 
RED:—Etotle de Hollande, Red Radiance, 
Ami Quinard, Margaret McGredy, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Cuba, Edith Nellie Perkins. 
YELLOW-ORANGE AND COMBINATIONS :—Duch- 
ess of Wellington, Ville de Paris, Mrs. 
E. P. Thom, Contese Vandal, Joanna Hill, 
Padre, Herbert Hoover, Talisman. 
RayMonpD C. ALLEN, (N. Y.) 


Kaiserin Au- 


Bugs on Ferns 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Ryal, (Iil.): 


The white eggs and scaley bugs you com- 
plain of on your Fern are probably the pest 
known as mealy bug. If your Fern has 
been kept very damp or shaded, these bugs 
gather very rapidly. The best treatment to 
my knowledge is to take the plant to the 
bath tub and spray off with a forced stream 
of water. Allow to dry off; then secure at 
the drugstore some permanganate of potash. 
Ten cents worth will be sufficient. Add the 
crystals to water until it has a decided red- 
dish color. Spray the plant and pour some 
of solution around base of plant after loosen- 
ing the soil. The waxy white covering on 


these bugs seem to protect them. If the 
above does nct work satisfactorily, try 
Volek diluted to summer spray as per 


directions on same. After you have done 
this, you should perhaps feed your Fern 
with one part of ammonia to two parts of 
water, or a liquid manure. 


GrEorGE A. SmitrH, ( Mo.) 
Boston Fern Does Poorly 
Answering Mrs. L. A. Martin, (W. Va.) : 


The southwest sun is too strong for a 
Boston Fern. A north or a northeast win- 
dow will be much better. A moist at- 
mosphere will also help. Pot in rich soil, 


rich in humus, for rapid growth. 
H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Linaria Macedonica Speciosa 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

F. B. Mills, Seed Grower, Rose Hill, New 
York, lists the Linaria as a hardy annual 
and offers seed of the following colors: 
Rose, yellow, pink, violet, red, lavender, 
and white. 

The House of Gurney, Yankton, South 
Dakota, lists them under perennials and in 
the yellow color only. 

These plants are often referred to as 
“Baby Snapdragons” as the miniature 
flowers resemble snapdragon blooms. Here 


in southeastern Nebraska the plants may 
he found growing along the roadside and in 


B. Lez, 


‘pastures. F. ( Nebr. ) 
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Cucumber Beetle on Dahlias 

Answering Mrs. W. Burris, (Ohio) : 

Spraying Dahlias with nicotine insecticide 
for the contrul of European corn borer, will 
not only keep the plants entirely free from 
the borer but will practically eliminate the 
cuctunber beetle; likewise, the tarnished 
bug and leaf hopper. The value of thi 
insecticide is not only its efiectiveness, as a 
poison hut it leaves no trace of its presence, 
of any kind, on plant or bloom. 

From July to September 15th is the time 
to spray; abcut once a week; likewise after 
every rain. 

H. M. Bowman, (Conn.) 
Time to Sow Lily Seed 

Answering Wm. E. Fassnacht, (Ind.) 

I planted lilium tenuifolium (coral lily) 
seeds in the greenhouse last March. A 
sunny indoor window, or any sunny pro- 
tected placed where there will be no danger 
of freezing, would do just as well. Use a 
potting mixture of % leaf mold, 4 sand, 
Y% screened garden soil, with a small amount 
of sheep manure; and a ten-cent package of 
Rex. D. Pearce seed. In the same manner 
I have also. grown successfully, yellow 
zephyranthes, I. philippinense, hemerocallis, 
and several varieties of alliums. 


Mrs. GEO. M. ARMISTEAD, 


( Ark.) 


| | 5 
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FERNS 


SHADY PLACE FERN COLLECTION 
12 different hardy ferns—our selection— 
postpaid for $1.95 
Our catalog of Recommended Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Wildflowers and Ferns is ready. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Box 125 Putney, Vermont 








FINEST HARDY CLIMBING 







NURSERIES 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Priced per hundred postpaid. Size 1 to 1% 


inches. State inspected. Free from thrips. 
Apricot Glow ...... $1.00 Golden Frills ...... $1.25 
Anna Huret ....... 1.50 Los Angeles ....... 1.00 
Betty Nuthall ..... 1.25 GED écoccccencsess 1.00 
Copper Bronze...... 1.00 Orange Queen ...... 1.00 
Elizabeth Swartiley... 1.00 a ers 2 

Flaming Sword .... 1.00 Pride of Wanakah.. 1.25 

Ee ee $1.25 


Smaller lots at same rate. Minimum order $1.00. 
Will not issue general price list this season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
WICHERT ILLINOIS 
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VINES 


(delivered postpaid—value $3.00) 


Five of the best of the list of fine hardy climbing 
vines. All two year old 
and bloom for you. We make this special offer 
that you may become acquainted with the ex- 
cellence of our stock. 


Trumpet Vine, (Bignonia Radi- 
cans) fast grower free bloomer; dark 
red in color. Flowers large and attractive. 
(Illustrated) 

Clematis Paniculata, wonderful grow- 
er and produces a snowy fragrant mist of 
flowers entire Summer and Autumn. 

Clematis Jackmani, immense purple 
flowers which are produced in abundance. 
(Illustrated) 

Honeysuckle Hall's Japan, white 
flowers changing to yellow fragrant and 
beautifu). 

Silver Lace Vine, {Polygonum Au- 
berti) Produces a profusion of very fra- 
grant 
Makes new growth each year from crown. 


plants ready to. grow 


(Illustrated) 


white flowers during September. 


Our Free 1936 Catalogue that lists and describes 
a complete line of well grown nursery stock, 
roses, 
quest. 
free. 


erennials, etc. will be mailed on re- 
eparate fruit and berry catalogue also 


BOX 66 


INC. seL_LBYVILLE 


DELAWARE 

























FREE! Zant’s Book of 
Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


@ 36 pages of Imported, Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties. Illustrated and Rated. 
Many Money Saving Collections 


Michigan’s Pinest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Ralse ‘‘mums’’ of breath-taking 
a! Condensed Quide tells 
how. If you ask, we'll mail 
one FREE, together with glori- 
ous colored folder listing new, 
nevel, rare, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and other aoe peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy 
and limited offer on our ‘‘Ever- 
lasting Labels.’’ Write today! 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 246, Hartford, Mich. 








BETTER RESULTS 
with your GARDEN 


IVE your seeds and perennials a real 
chance to produce the beautiful 


flowers you want. Before planting your 
garden or lawn this year, first condition 
the soil with G.P.M. Granulated Peat 
Moss. When mixed with the soil this 
garden miracle worker readily makes 
humus, keeps the soil well aerated and 
stores up moisture and plant food for 
use of plants during dry spells. It stim- 
ulates vigorous root growth—the secret 
of all healthy plant life. Used as a 
mulch G.P.M. prevents soil hardening, 
cuts down weeds and saves many hours 
of cultivation. 


For best results, insist on G.P.M. 
Peat Moss. Pressure packed bales assure 
more peat substance for your money. 


The ‘‘green’’ bale head distinguishes 
G.P.M. from loosely packed inferior 
grades. Order G.P.M. today from your 


dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure 
packed bales, only $4.00. 


*Emblem-Protected—Your guarantee of quality 
DRICONURE—Finest quality 
fertilizer. Dehydrated cow manure with 
= moss. Free from weeds. Will not 
yurn. 3% bushel bag $3.00. 
SORBEX—-Pulverized moss peat for seed 
flats, seed beds, cold frames and for top 
dressing lawns. Excellent root producer. 
10 bushel bag $8.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


pure organic 


Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 


G.P.M. Peat Moss. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 







25 Best Irises for the Amateur 


In reply to Chas. C. Colyer, 
No better list covering 
throughout the country 
than that developed by 
the American 


(Penna.) : 
conditions 
can be suggested 
the members of 
Iris Society. For complete 


color range in ‘Tall Bearded Irises, they 
recommend the following: 
White—Kashmir White, Taj Mahal, 
True Charm 
White Bicolor—Rhein Nize 
Tinted Bicolor—B. Y. .Morrison, Mul- 
dred Presby 
Light Lavender—Ann Page, Ballerine, 


Lord of June 


Dark Lavender—Hermione, Silverado 


Purple and Violet—Mme. Gaudichau, 
Wedgewood 
Pink—Susan_ Bliss, Dream, Queen 


Caterina 
Deeper Pink and Mauve—Sweet Laven- 


der, Magnifica 
Red, Purple, and Maroon—Ambassa- 
deur, Morning Splendor 


Yellow—A urea 

Yellow Bicolor—Flammenschwert 

Bronze-yellow’ and Blended—Mrs. H. 
F. Bowles 

Neutral Blend—Asia 

Buff Blend—/ udilee 


There are many more, but I picked out 


25 that I ean also recommend as Irises 
that do not need “pampering” and are 


very reasonable in price. 
Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 

Hollyhocks From Seed 
Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 


You can sow hollyhock seed in the open 


ground about the first of August and 
transplant the seedlings when they are 
about 3 inches high. If you have the 


necessary facilities and you want to take 
the time and trouvle, you can sow the seed 
in flats and transplant in 3-inch pots. 
The potted plants can be plunged in a 
coldframe for the Winter and transplanted 
to the open ground in the Spring. 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 








RARE UNUSUAL PLANTS 
NEW DWARF HYBRID ASTERS 


One of the most valuable additions to Rock 
Gardens in recent years. Dazzling display 
in late summer when color is most needed. 
| each—Marjorie, Nancy, Ronald and 35 
Victor—separately named and labelled 

Free Catalog lists ever 800 hardy 
plants—prenounces names 













E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. 6 


TEST - KNOW - GROW 


Chemical Soil Analysis for Acidity, Nitrogen, Phosphorus, 
Potash, Calcium, Magnesium, Aluminum and Manganese 
assures intelligent soil management, maximum plant 
growth, accurate liming procedure, balanced soit and 
fertilizer economy. Send a sample of soil, $1.00, and 
name the plants to be grown. Special quantity rates 
upon request. 


Now is the best time to prepare the soil. 
CHARLES KNAPP, Chemist 
167 Waite Street Hamden, Conn. 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH * ENGLAND 
NEEDED I ALE REE ODL LN RIE IOC 























Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 
Leafy Vegetables 

Answering Mary N. (Mass. ) : 

The request for a list of edible weeds re- 
calls my early home in Western Ohio, and 
the frequent call in early Summer for “a 
mess of boiled greens.” It was my pleasure 
to gather these, and the jaunt always ended 
in a certain distant “hedge-row,” or at the 
“new-ground” beside the woods, for the in- 
dispensable poke “tips.” 

About half the bulk 
black mustard, with liberal 
white mustard, sour dock, and _ lamb’s 
quarters. Dandelion, plaintain, wild let- 
tuce, a bit of “shup sours,” a few tender 
horse-radish leaves, and the poke tips made 
up the rest. My mother sometimes added 
turnip leaves and spinach from the garden, 
or perhaps asparagus tips instead of poke. 


’ ’ 
Gable, 


was the common 
addition of 


This was cooked or flavored with smoked 
meat, and served with vinegar and 
occasionally hard-boiled or poached egg. 


The dish was much relished by those fond 
of greens, but oh!,—the smell when cook- 
ing! My only pleasure was the gathering. 
These plants are common in most states 
east of the Rocky Mountains; their use as 
food naturally depends upon locality and 
nationality of the residents. Mustard, 
poke, dock, lamb’s quarters, and dandelions 
were the ones most frequently used alone in 
our section, and are sometimes still to be 
found offered for sale - city markets. 
Mrs. C. . BAKER, (Ind. ) 


To Keep Rose of Sharon Bloom From 
Wilting 
Answering Mrs. G. H. C., (Mo.) 


It is possible to keep althea bloom by 
scraping the bark of the stem several 
inches with a sharp knife before placing 
in water. Many times pounding the ends 
of the cut stems with a hammer will in- 
duce them to absorb water more quickly, 
which will also prevent wilting. 


C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

I have some Snapdragons in my garden— 
light yellow with gold centers. I have 
never paid much attention as to whether 
they are perennial or not. They were 
given me as a wild flower by a neighbor. 
They seed themselves all over the garden. 
I pull them up like weeds in the Spring 
and keep only a small clump, but they are 
worth it. They grow about two feet tail 
and are fine for cutting, with their long 
stems and dainty flowers. They are a clean 


plant—not unsightly after blooming. They 
bloom fer a long period. 
Vaughan’s Seed House (Chicago and 


New York) lists the- seeds as annuals— 
Linarias (Baby Snaps), page 53, 1936 cata- 
logue. They carry several colors. 


Mrs. C: J. MACLAGAN, ( Mich.) 









avi TY \f 1 
INIT STAK KE~DLANT SUPP ORI 
clumps, borders, high 
or low growing. Metal stake and wire tie 
comprise the unit. Light, neat, strong, dur- 
able. Highly endorsed by flower growers every- 
where. Price per dozen units, $1.25; 50, $4.50; 
00, $8.00 Prepaid. BAUER GREENHOUSES, 
Box F, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


WATER LILIES / 


Three beautiful plants for $2.00, choice 
of any color. Water fern free with 
every order. 

Write for 


W. G. O’Brien & Son, Independence, O. 







For single plants, 





Catalog 
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Cotoneaster Acutifolia 

Quite a long time ago someone asked 
about the Cotoneaster. I noticed the an- 
swers were from those who quoted from a 





Identity of Perennial 
Replying to M. Treverton, (Mo.) : 
I believe the plant referred to is Trades- 


] ‘ : cantia virginiana, popularly known as 
catalog, rather than from experience with Flower-of-a-day, because of the short-lived 
i the shrub. nature of the blooms; but this failing is 
Of all the shrubs that please us most at compensated for by the rapid succession 
' present, the Cotoneaster acutifolia is the of fresh blooms. It is a very useful plant 


favorite. When we first saw it, we called 
it “Cotoneaster;” later we found it was 
pronounced “Ka-tony-aster,” which after all 
is a little more musical. It is a recent 
Asiatic introduction, is very hardy, and 
good either for a hedge or mixed with other 
shrubbery, or standing by itself. It is up- 
right growing, and has slender, graceful 
limbs, with a lovely dark, glossy green foli- 
age. The blossom is very inconspicuous,— 
tiny pale-pink blooms, followed by berries 
that finally turn a blue-black. It is very 
hardy. 

We had never heard of cotoneaster until 
in 1931 when we were hunting the catalogs 
for shrubs to plant in our new garden. In 
July 1932 we had a hail storm that stripped 
them of every leaf, and slit the bark on 
branches and limbs. They put out some 
pitiful little leaves soon after. In 1933 
they sent up new branches, leaned out 
heavily, and fruited, and have made steady 
growth since. In the Fall the leaves turn a 
bright, rich red, and hang on a long time. 
The berries fairly cover the bushes and hang 
on all Winter. 

One morning in January we looked out 
and saw the bushes alive with western 
grosbeaks, feasting upon the berries. How- 
ever, most of the berries are left, as the 
grosbeaks went on. Whether they were 
frightened away by sparrows, or had strayed 


for partially-shaded positions, and it likes 
an abundance of lime. There is also a 
white-flowered variety. 

HASLEHURST GREAVES, (England) 


Leaf-spot on Iris 

Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 

“Leaf-spot’ (Heterosporium gracile sac- 
cardo) is much more prevalent than rust 
in gardens and usually makes its worst 
outbreak just after the time of flowering, 
so that, together with the natural dying of 
the foliage, the appearance of the plants 
becomes very unsightly. This is especially 
notable in the derivatives of Iris trojana 
and Iris mesopotamica, which tend to lose 
their leaves during Summer when in the 
best of health. The new growths produced 
in Autumn rarely show the blotches, and 
the spring growth is not disfigured until 
after the blooming season. 

“Remove and burn all the diseased leaves 
as soon as noted and in the case of bad 
outbreaks, cut off the upper portions of 
the leaves, as is done at transplanting time. 
This answers rather well, as the outbreak 
is confined commonly to the upper part of 
the leaves. A spray of ammoniaca] copper 
carbonate is useful in checking the spread 
of the disease.” 

(From Farmers Bulletin No. 1406, Garden 











IXIA BLOEM ERF 


NEW GRACEFUL IXIA 
A welcome addition to the Outstanding Garden. 
$1.00 Dozen e $7.00 per 100 
Supply is limited. Order now for July Delivery. 


Introductory Offer—Free with each $1.00 paid order. One 
25¢ packet California bee | bt Seed for Your Summer 
arden. 


We Specialize in The 
Unusual. Send for 
our Free Catalog. 





WATSONVILLE, CAL. 


GARDENSIDE the March issue of ou 
GOSSIP... ritcive the January ie 
sue also. They contain 


cultural and other advice, as well as prices of 
our plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE - - : VERMONT 


IRIS BLOUDOWI 


Rare species, very dwarf, the brownish | 











buds opening to brilliant yellow on 4 
inch stems. 60c each; $ for $1.00, post- 


Have you a copy of America’s-most com- 


from their line of travel, we have no way of /fises. Write Superintendent of Documents, plete hardy plant catalog? 
knowing. ‘ Washington, D. C., sending 10 cents in WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 

Our first interest in getting the Coton- coin. ) ao _ : Maplewood, Box 21 Oregon 
easter was the hope that the berries would MELVIN G. GEISER, (Kans.) ——$—— 
call the birds, so we wouldn’t have objected 
if the grosbeaks had eaten them all. Never- 
theless the bushes, loaded with berries, are 
a pretty sight against the snow. 

The Cotoneaster acutifolia grows fast. It 
makes a lovely background for Shasta 
Daisies, and Delphiniums, with pink Gladi- 
olus in the foreground and Iceland Poppies 
at the edge of the border. 


Mrs. Dwient A. Smiru, ( Mont.) 





paid. | 
| 
| 
| 










































JOHANN 8S. BACH 
(Pfitzer) 


World's best salmon red, ex- 
hibition or commercial. No. | 


Bulbs $1.00 each, & for $5.00. 
J. S. Bach Collection 


Contains one No. | Bulb (11/2 in. 
up) of each of the following ex- 
hibition varieties. 

eee $1.00 
Rosemarie Pfitzer, pink....... .40 
Star of Bethlehem, white.... .60 
TE uns cccaeseenens 1.00 
SE, MONTE in cccccvencess 75 
Arabella, black red.......... 2.00 


MD x95 6666400505404064008 $5.75 
Now $4.00 postpaid 


Delphinium Blacks? 

Answering Mrs. Charles Ward Burton, 
(Mich.) : 

If you examine a dead or dying Delphin 
ium that has the so-called “black” you need 
never mistake it. The base of the stems 
look charred and burned. To my knowledge 
there is no cure for an ailing plant. Little 
is known of this disease or its cause. Some 
blame it to poor drainage; some to lack of 
lime. 

My only experience with it was in heavy 
soil. The soil around the infected plants 
was shoveled out. The entire bed respaded 
with sand, fine coal ashes and old plaster 
added. We had no more trouble. 


Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 


\ 


a 


Amateur’s Collection 


10 each of any of 6 varieties 
our selection (60 1% in. bulbs) 
1.50; 100 bulbs, 10 each of all 
varieties $2.50 postpaid. 


Arabia, dark red — ay 
i mok ophy awar splay 
Betty Nuthall coral of Gladiolus sent by Air 
Bleeding Heart, blotched pink Mail from Portland, Oregon, 
Gold Eagle, yellow to National Air Mail Flower 
ie Pal ® Show held at Milwaukee, 
@ Faioma, orange | Wisconsin, itn September, 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, pink 1935. There were about 25 
Picardy, pink varieties in this display, all 
_—— of Bremen, lavender field grown and produced by 
roubador, purple us without trrigation. 





Understock for Japanese Maple 
Answering Joseph Lenhard, (Conn.) : 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia states that the Japan- 

ese maple is usually worked on imported 

stocks of Acer palmatum. 
Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 


Treatment of Magnolia Soulangeana 
Answering P. J. Kinder, (IIll.): 
Magnolia soulangeana needs a rather rich, 

moderately-moist and porous soil; prefer- 

ably a sandy or peaty loam. It also needs 
some protection in your latitude. 
H. S. Austin, (Penna.) 





Price list on request 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 


8113 N. E. Couch St. Portland, Oregon 
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You'll be proud of 
a LOMA fed lawn! 





You'll be amazed and de- 
lighted when you see how 
LOMA turns “shoddy,” run- 
down lawns into a closely- 
woven carpet of rich emerald- 
green. You'll see results with- 
in 10 days time and it won't 
be long before you'll have 
such a luxuriant growth that 
the grass will be crowding out 
eee 


the weeds. 


THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 


the best thing on earth 
for lawns and gardens 











Cactus Garden |} 
@ HloweringVarieties 2, 


These curious desert plants thrive ins 
doors or in Rockery. Easy to grow— 
produce beautiful and unusual flowers. 
Large, strong PLANTS such as usually 
retail at from 25c to 50c each. Every 
plant a different variety. Send 25c for 
3; or 50c for 6; or $1.00 for 12, post- 
paid. Free Flower & Vegetable Catalog. 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. Dept. C- 449 


Bridgeport, Cc 












Is Your Lawn Worthy of Your Flowers? 
This year it will pay you to sow the FOUNDA- 
TION GRASS: 

“Pure Kentucky” 

BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 
Quick service, just mail—§$2.50 for 10 Ibs., 
$10.00 for 50 lbs. 

WALNUT LAWN FARM Route 8G Lexington, Ky. 














Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 917 


Cuts the tallest 


we 


Night-crawlers Destroy Plants? 
Esther Bock, (N. Y.): 

A night-crawler is a worm similar to the 
angleworm—but several times larger. ‘The 
boys here in Wisconsin often sell them 
as fish bait. They do not, I am sure, 
behave in the manner of cutworms. What 
they probably do is disturb the roots of 
plants—possibly create air pockets. 

NELLE BONIWELL, ( Wisc.) 


Answering 


Fertilizing Gladiolus When Planting 
H. O., (Mich.) : 


After Glads have stems 8” to 10” in 
length I sprinkle bonemeal freely over the 
ground and cnitivate rather deeply. In 
using peat moss it should be soaked thor- 
oughly for two or three days in water, and 
] use three or four inches in a trench with 
one inch to two inches of soil on top of the 
peat moss. Then the bulbs can be set in 
the soil and not come in direct contact. 
Have grown glads to 5’ 4”, and with as 
many as 22 blooms on a stalk. 


H. F. Walte, 


Answering B. 


(Ohio) 


Perennials and Rock Plants From Seed 
Answering Mrs. S. H. Warren, (Ohio) : 
One of my hobbies in gardening is grow- 

ing plants from seed, and have found quite 

a number of perennial and rock plants very 

easy to grow. The following are some of 

the plants I have successfully grown from 
seed: 

Perennials :—Platycodon (Balloon 
Flower), Agrostemma (Mullein’ Pink), 
Columbine, Coeropsis, Pyrethrum (Painted 
Daisy), Delphinium, Shasta Daisy, Salvia 
(Hardy Blue Sage), Linum (Perennial 
Flax), Veronica (longifolia subsessilis), 
Hibiscus, Sweet William, Gaillardia. 

Rock Plants:—Cerastium (Snow-in-Sum- 
mer), Campanula carpatica, Viola, Tunica, 
Stachys, Aster alpinus, Dianthus (several 
varieties), Alyssum (Basket of Gold), 
Arabis. 

You will find these listed in any well- 
known seed catalogue. 


Mrs. R. H. SeEILer, (Ohio) 





Guaranteed DELPHINIUMS 


CROSSES OF WORLD’S BEST STRAINS 
We guarantee our seeds to grow, our plants to arrive 
safely and that your delphinium garden will be a dazzling 
array of mystic bloom unexcelled in your community. 
7 feet stalks—up to 3% inch blooms—every known delph 
color in mixture including rose and white. Mostly double 
flowers. 2 yr. plants, $2.50 per doz.; $4.50 per 25— 
1 yr. plants, $2 per doz.; $3.50 per 25 (all bloom this 
season). Apr. delivery baby seedlings, 2-3 inches—May 
delivery, $3 per 100 (minimum) prepaid. Pkt. 300 seeds, 
50c; 1,000 seeds, $1. Plant now. Folder free; with 50 
seeds double white, 25c cash. 

DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


Sensational bverblooming 


Climbing ROSE 342° 


All the rich, glowing grandeur of 
the Talisman Rose, blended cop- 
per, apricot and_ gold; highly y 
fragrant. A real Everblooming 
Climber. Absolutely unique; 
very rare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibition 
Gardens were continuously 
loaded. with flowers all Summer. 
The extra strong, two year old, 
field-grown plants I will send you, 
will bloom as profusely for you this 
season. $1 each; 6 for $5 Postpaid. 
Cultural Directions Included 


Robert Wayman 


Box N 










Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Information on Growing Cacti 
Answering Leo Dube, (Maine) : 


The best source of information on grow- 
ing Cacti is actual experience. It is dif- 
ficult to give cultural directions for so large 
a family, but they are comparatively easy 
to grow, with care and attention. 

For reference purposes the following may 
be useful: 


“The Cactus Book” by A. D. Houghton 
“Our Native Cacti” by Ethel Bailey 
Higgins 


Catalogs and bulletins are also useful. 

Circular No. 66, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, on Cacti, can be had for a small 
sum. 

The most important point about growing 
the Cactus is to understand the matter of 
watering. The flat-leaved types require 
more watering than the barrel or ball 
species. I water the barrel or round species 
regularly once a month, by placing in a pan 
of water for thirty minutes, and the flat- 
leaved types once a week. Water more freely 
when budded or in bloom. 

Sometimes neglect and abuse helps to 
make the Cactus thrive as it does in its 
native environment; when too much atten- 
tion might mean failure. 

When planting provide for ample drain- 
age and provide especially gravelly or open 
soil. The Cactus should be disturbed as 
little as possible. 

lf you have a greenhouse, where condi- 
tions may better be controlled, you will 
naturally have much hetter success in grow- 
ing Cacti. 

There are species and varieties of the 
Cactus that will stand forty degrees below 
zero, but they must be growing under the 
right conditions in the garden, and properly 
protected from too much wet in Winter. 
Upuntia vulgaris, Opuntia polycantha, and 
Corypantha vivipara are examples of hardy 


Cacti. Don Evcrene Dewey, (N. Y.) 


Mealy Bugs on Coleus 

Someone asked about destroying mealy 
bugs on Coleus. One can kill them by 
using a toothpick and warm soap suds; as 
soap suds used after clothes have been 
washed seem to destroy them. If a plant 
is not very large, one can throw the suds 
over the under sides of the leaves. I 
think soap suds quite effectual in destroy- 
ing insects on plants. They form a sort 
of film over the leaf. 

FRANCES ALLERDING, ( Mich.) 





KEYSTONE 
PLANT LABEL 
AND STAKE 


an 
] 
| 
| 
|| Label is sea green pyralin; stake 10” 
\} long rust proof aluminum painted green, 
|| Use ordinary lead pencil for permanent 
|| marking, Price $5.00 per hundred; 
\ special offer 20 “tor $1.00. Sample free. 


play 








The W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WENTWORTH’S | 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


} 
We offer to you the following collection | 
} 








of large flowering varieties of Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 
These varieties have been chosen for 
their perfect performance and variation 
of color. 
10 Large MILDRED LOWVISE—Strawberry Pink 
10 Large Bagdad—Old Rose 
10 Large Albatros—Pure White 
10 Large Pelegrina—Violet. Blue 
10 Large Mother Machree—Smoky Lavender 

Total value of the above collection $4.60. 
Shipped to you postpaid for only $4.00, 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
Battle Creek, Box 7, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Plants from Seed Without Coldframe 

Answering Frank L. Brown, (Ili.) : 

I have succeeded in growing many plants 
by the following method: 

Use flats or convenient-sized seed boxes; 
put gravel or other coarse drainage material 
in the bottom; and fill with light loamy 
soil which has seme sand in it. Plant the 
seeds in rows and cover according to size. 
This seed planting can be done anytime 
during the Winter or Spring. I have done 
it usually in February or early March; the 
earlier the better. 

After the seeds are planted and the soil 
well moistened and pressed smooth, put the 
flats out-of-doors in any convenient place 
which is not under the drip off a roof or 
tree. Cover the flats with excelsior or 
straw, 5 or 6 inches deep, with a light board 
or two on top to hold the material in place. 
Then let it rain and snow and freeze and 
thaw. 

When the Spring warms up, (say the end 
of April), remove the excelsior or straw 
and put a lath or muslin shade six or eight 
inches above the surface of the soil to keep 
off the heavier rains. If some of the seeds 
have not grown by then they soon will. 
When the seedlings are large enough they 
may be transplanted to other flats or to an 
open bed. 

In answer to Mr. Brown’s 
shade-loving rock plants, 
the following: Ajuga, aquilegia, primroses, 
dicentra, iberis, violas, violets in variety, 
campanula rotundifolia. helleborus niger, 
many wildflowers, anemones, colchicums, 
corydalis. erodiums, erythroniums, some 
gentians, true geraniums, hypericum coris, 
iris gracilipes, hardy cyclamen, mimulus 
eardinalis, lobelia cardinalis, meconopsis, 
cambrica, ornithogalums, polemoniums, 
sisyrinchiums, and any of the spring-flower- 
ing little bulbs. In planting seeds, some 
need a little more acid than others and fine 
peat moss can be mixed with the soil in 
the flats. 


desire for 
I would sugges 


HAZARD CLARKE, (Md.) 


Are Oleanders Poisonous?—Pruning 
Answering Mrs. M. G. Soch, ( Mo.) : 


Some persons are poisoned by plants 
while others are not. The Oleander may 
poison some. The best general rule for 
pruning any plant is directly after bloom- 
ing. Shape it up well and flower buds 

will form for the next season. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 





BERRY PLANTS 


ee ee QUALITY 


5,000,000 Straw lan Mastodon, 
Dorsett, peg Catskill, mier and 
other Leading varieties. 





‘Raspberry and 


Blackberry plants. Grape Vines, Cur- 
rca and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 
roots. Our Spring hege Catalog 
Is chuck full of a "unlaes. It’s Free. Write for it. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 








Long-lived Perennial Vine 

Answering Mrs. W. F. Cleveland, (IIl.) : 

Plant the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia 
sipho) every 6 or 8 feet against your fence. 
It will give you a clean, dense, green back- 
ground. The first year or two it does not 
grow very fast, but when established it 
grows rapidly. If you buy dormant plants, 
be sure and plant in good soil and spread the 
roots. 

Clematis paniculata is a rapid-growing, 
flowering vine; and Hall’s Honeysuckle Vine 
is nearly evergreen, but ragged in growth. 

H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


To Get Rid of “Yellow Jackets” 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Beeland, (Ala.) : 


Your bees are probably not the regular 
Yellow Jacket, but a stingless bee. Pour a 
little carbon disulphide (or bisulphide) into 
each hole and cover with a wet sack or soil. 

Real Yellow Jackets may be destroyed by 
this procedure: Pour a pint of gasoline over 
the nest, and then from a distance on the 
side from which the wind is blowing, throw 
a lighted match; the resulting flash usually 
taking care of all of the bees in the air. 
Be sure you are safe from fire. Most of 
the bees will not sting or bother if left 
alone. Poison ivy on walls may be killed 
with gasoline the same way. 

H. D. HEMENwWay, ( Mass.) 


Do Iris Revert? 

Answering C. W. Beerbower, (Va.) : 

Iris do not revert! What usually happens 
in a case like this is that one of the varie- 
ties is a much faster grower than the 
others and crowds them out. If they did 
revert it probably would not be to the 
common purple one, as very likely you 
mean the earlier blooming purple of the 
Germanica group, and this group has not 
been used in the development of the modern 
Tall Bearded Iris. Florentine Alba of this 
group is in all probabilities an albino sport 
of a purple one, for Iris will occasionally 
sport, as I have one I absolutely know is a 
sport. 


“HOOSIER,” (Ind.) 


PRIMULA CASHMERIANA 


BLOOMS EARLY IN THE SPRING 


Heads of bright lavender on ten-inch stems 
boldly welcome April. Strong plants. Each 

per 3, 75c, per 10, $2.00. Write for 
illustrated catalogue of plant novelties. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








Gladiolus 
Aristocrats 


The past few years there have 
been vast improvements made 
in gladiolus varieties; new col- 
ors, larger flowers and longer 
spikes will give you added 
pleasure to your garden. These 
recent originations are surpris- 


ingly low in price. 


A post card will bring you our 
new illustrated catalogue de- 
scribing 300 varieties. 


FLYING CLOUD 
FARMS 
Acushnet 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

















WE GROW SEVERAL THOUSAND 
SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF 


Rock and Alpine Plants 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our display rock gardens this spring 


Send for our 1936 catalogue entitled 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Unusually RARE PLANTS at unusually LOW PRICES 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, inc. 
Shore Reed, 


Greens Farms, Conn. 














Wonderful Bargains in 


IU ig of-\-e-me Plo lal icep 





We have grown thousands of roots of Dahlias especially for these 





Bargain Offers, selecting easily grown, free flowering varieties 
that are showy in the garden and wonderful for cutting. If you 
will leave the selection to us of those varieties we may have 
when your order is filled, you will get some very fine Dahlias at 
a real bargain price. All are sent postpaid. Send your order now. 


GIANT FLOWERED DAHLIAS 


, 6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Ree Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1.50 


DELPHINIUM 
NEW FRAGRANT 


The perfume of the Almond blossom, sweetest 






v * 12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
at dusk. Seeds saved only from fully double Dahlias with a regular value of $6.00 or more) only $2.75. 
flowers of largest size, in whole charming 
range of Delphinium colorings. Pkt. 25c. DAINTY POMPON DAHLIAS 

For seventeen other Delphiniums, and for 6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 


Dahlias with a regular value of $1.50 or more) only 85e. 
12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1.50. 
Please remember that the selection of Dahlia varieties, 
in these special bargain collections, must be left to us. 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE. Describes every flower and vegetable worth growing—all the old 
favorites and the best new varieties. The most helpful Seed Catalog any gardener could have. This year’s 
Book is more interesting than ever and packed with valuable information. Write for your free copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 907 Burpee Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
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of more than 2000 unusual flowers 
of. all kinds, see my Unique Cata- 
log. Write Dept. Z for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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ful 
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beauti 





Send for Free Folder 


“FLOWER HOLDERS and ARRANGEMENTS” 


Learn how beautiful arrangements are accom- 
plished. See illustrated, the flower arrangements 
of a national authority. 

Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers. Made of metal, rustless, non-corro- 
sive; with heavy hard-to-tip base, 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in several 
styles and many sizes, 
finished in Dazey Green 
Lacquer. Special finishes 
in silver, gold an 
bronze. Wrapped in 
glistening cellophane, Tl- 
lustrated is No. 2 
in. base diameter 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your Local Dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00 for 
No. 2, Dazey Green Lacquer finish. Postpaid. 
A post card will bring you _the folder—new and 
interesting secrets—‘*‘Flower Holders and Arrange- 
ments.’’ (Special offer for Garden Clubs.) 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
72 Murray St., 8394 E. 3ist St., 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 


HARDY BULBS 


for SPRING FLOWERS 
5 Blood Root 5 Virginia Bluebells 
5 Snow Trillium 5 Purple Trillium 
All for $2.50 Send for Catalog 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, N. H. 


() Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 
6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canten, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


If interested in Chrysanthemums, you will want 
our 1936 catalog, containing descriptions of 400 
kinds; including hardy varieties, all classes of 
pompons, dwarf plants for the rock garden and 
all of the large flowering types. Sixty years in 
business is our guarantee of satisfaction 
Write for free catalog 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO. Adrian, Michigan 





POSTPAID 








Catalogue 




















Grow your own vegetable and flewer plants from 
seeds, bulbs or cuttings—start them eartier—save 


money—be sure of true strains, sturdy plants. 
New petals **Plant Starter’’ is_a miniature $ 


greenhouse, hot-water heated. Heater burns = 

oil. Electric models have thermostatically cen- 

trolled element instead of burner. Handier than 31 x 4] 

hot-bed—move it anywhere. Has two heat zones. 

mpoene down for morege, [stra Glass —— INCHES 
tra-violet sun rays. ade of weatherproo Flats) 

**Super-Board.’’ Copper tank and boiler. GHelds 18 


15 DAYS TRIAL MONEY-Back f11.$48225 
> Comiee Models 


1 extra 


A‘‘Plant Starter’’ quick- 
| - } 
‘ “ (State Voltage) 


ly pays for its 
plants to neighbors ‘and 
friends — save money on 






Keene Flats 
54 "x13" 

from this ad, now—state Only 1ic each 

shipping date. Send $5 ——- 

with order, pay balance (All Prices 

on delivery. F.O.B. Factory) 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 546D RACINE, WIS. 


Cultural Directions for Geraniums 
Answering Car] Eller, ( Penna.) : 
Geraniums are tolerant of most soils, 

including clay and abode, but favor a well- 

drained, rich, well-fertilized soil. They 
must not be grown in pots too large; else 
they will not bloom so profusely. 

To insure success with potted plants: 
First put rooted cuttings into thumb pots, 
gradually transferring to 3-, 4-, 5-, 6-inch 
pots respectively. Cut them back each Fall, 
to make them bushy; otherwise they will 
fill too much window space. 

Geraniums are hot weather plants; they 
like our warm rooms, but they cannot be 
expected to produce many blooms unless 
they are placed in a sunny, south window. 

“House Plants,” by Marjorie Morrell 
Sulzer, published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 
New York City, gives the information 
desired. 

F. B. Ler, (Nebr.) 

Identity of Shrub 
Answering Margaret H. Teeter, (Kans.) : 
The shrub you describe in December 

(1935) issue is no doubt Desmodium 

Penduliflorum, (pronounced Des-m0’dium). 

The second part of name relates to the 

pendulous canes or stems. If [ am not 

mistaken this is a native of the eastern 
states, although I forget just which section, 
and not a Japanese plant., 

J get the following description from cata- 
logue of Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
and Webster’s 20th Century Dictionary: 
“Lovely shrub-like plant producing long 
willow-like, arched, slender canes which are 
covered with hundreds of drooping racemes 
of liquid purple flowers of gorgeous display 
late in Autumn. A Genus of plant, herbs, 
or shrubs of the bean family with leaves ot 
3 or 5 leafiets or sometimes reduced to a 
single leaflet. Small flowers in terminal 
or lateral racemes.” 

The plant I have is so drooping that it 
requires staking to hold its weak canes 
frem touching the ground. As you say, 
the blossoms are pea-shaped. 

EK. M. H., (Wash.) 


Rurpeess 
Beets 


A sensational offer to enable you 2 
Ozs. 


to prove for yourself that Burpee’s 
is am unusual bargain... 
A 45¢ Value for 10c 10¢ 
Z b 








Seeds are the best that grow. Here 
We will send you one ounce each 
of two of Burpee’s’ best Beets— 
Detroit Dark Red and _ Crosby's 
Egyptian (regular value 45c)  post- 
paid for only 10c Don’t miss this 
offer. Send dime today. 
BURPEE’S SEED 
CATALOG FREE 
Describes every flower and vegetable 
worth growing. Hundreds of illus- 
trations, A valuable book sent free. 
Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
908 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


HARDY CARNATIONS 


The most hardy strain, blooms in abun- 
dance all summer. Excellent for cutting. 
Without a doubt this most showy of all 
flowers is the glory of the garden. §$1 per 
dozen prepaid. 


WM. BORMAN, LEE SUMMIT, MO. 






















GLADIOLUS RED PHIPPS 


For $2.75, we will prepay to your door the 
following amounts of this sensational new 
red gladiolus: 10 No, 1; 20 No. 2; 25 No. 
3; 30 No. 4. Total 85 bulbs for $2.75. 


Send for our complete spring gladiolus list 
L. E. WEEKS, Route 2, Salem, Oregon 








Root-pruning Notes 

Answering Mrs. 8. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

Root-pruning as such is practised only on 
trees and evergreens—not on shrubs and 
perennials. 

There may be one of two objects in root- 
pruning. One is to curb the too-vigorous 
growth of the top, by reducing the feeding 
roots. The other is to develop a better root 
system for the purpose of transplanting the 
tree with greater safety. This is especially 
applied to kinds of trees that are inclined 
to make tap roots and few or no fibrous 
roots. A pruned root responds by grow- 
ing numerous small roots from tie cut end, 
just as a pruned top will often grow a 
cluster of new shoots where the cut was 
made. 

Fruit trees sometimes in their earlier 
years grow with enormous vigor which is 
not conducive to the setting of fruiting 
spurs. Root-pruning is sometimes resorted 
to that the growth may be checked. The 
practice of girdling the trunk is, however, 
easier and accomplishes the same thing. 

In anticipation of transplanting, how 
shall one know that root-pruning may be 
desirable? Nurserymen know what to ex- 
pect of certain kinds of trees, but the 
amateur may be guided pretty surely by the 
kind of top the plant makes. A bushy, 
well-branched top usually means a fibrous, 
well-branched root system, and root-pruning 
will not be required. The top that is wiry 
and sparse is likely to have the same ragged 
root system. 

There is a different phase of root-pruning, 
and that is in transplanting. All bruised 
and broken roots should be smoothly cut 
before the plant is set back into the ground. 
This may also apply to certain perennials 
that have a mass of fine, hair-like roots, 
where it would be difficult to get soil around 
them again. They are just as well shortened 
considerably before resetting. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


Plants for Edging 
Answering A. A. Wilde, (Mich.) : 


Herewith is a partial list of plants suit- 
able for edging next to your lawn: 


Ageratum (dwarf, blue and white) 
Asters (imbricated pompon in colors) 
Browallia (blue and white) 
California Poppy (mixed colors) 
Calliopsis (mixed colors) 
Candytuft (mixed colors) 

Godetia (mixed colors) 

Lobelia (annual, mixed colors) 
Mignonette 

Pansy 

Petunia (mixed colors) 
Snapdragon (dwarf, in colors) 
Sweet Alyssum (white and blue) 
Verbena (dwarf, in colors) 

Vinea (in colors) 


I could name many other flowers and 
plants suitable for edging, but if you use 
these, you will have a very pleasing border. 
As to the most effective color, that is a mat- 
ter of personal taste. 


Van H. Assey, ( Mich.) 


Waren Lines, 


A Garden-in-the-Water is the greatest 
thrill of all. It’s easy, inexpensive. Rich 
blooms and exotic perfume reward you 
every day all summer. 

75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$7.50. Guaranteed to Grow 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 
3 hardy lilies, rose, yellow, and apricot, 

$3.50. Will bloom this season. 
Price List, Catalog and Booklet on Water Lily 
Gardens sent free. Mention FLOWER GROWER. 


W. B. Shaw, Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 
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Terraced Gardens on the water- 
front at Isola Bella, Stresa, Italy 


Old-World Garden Ramblings 


(Continued from page 203) 


ITALY 


The garden at Isola Bella, an old castle 
on an island in Lake Maggiore, is very 
formal, consisting of vine-covered ter- 
races, statues, and geometric flower beds. 
The oleanders, buddleias, lantanas, and 
bougainvilleas were the largest I ever saw. 
One lovely, lovely white flower is called 
the pennatifida. It is evidently tender, 
but would be worth a great deal of care. 
There were deodars, yews, palms, tea, 
cedars of Lebanon, jasmine, ligustrum, 
pomegranates, and many other unusual 
shrubs, which thrive in warm climates,— 
not in Kansas. 

The hotel at Stresa had some wonderful 
carpet-bedding examples. It is very pre- 
cise—like precise people though, hard to 
live with. 

It is interesting to note the difference 
in the vineyards of Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and Italy. The Swiss, Germans, 
and French seem to cut the vines back 
very severely, so that all the support 
they need is a stake little heavier than a 
lath. In Italy, however, the vines have a 
spread of fifteen to twenty feet, and are 
either draped high on the fences or 
between the trees. 





FRANCE 


All through the French Riviera we saw 
fields of roses, carnations, and other fra- 
grant flowers that are raised for perfume- 
making. The little guide in the perfume 
factory at Grasse told us it takes five 
hundred pounds of roses to make one 
pound of extract; a thick, gummy sub- 


DAHILIAS | Special offer $6.00 
Since 1920 value for $4.00 
(1) Plant each of Hunt’s Velvet Wonder and Kay 
ncis Achievement Medal Winners at N. Y. Show in 
1934. Good root makers from Green sy 
(1) Root each Paul Pfitzer and Satan for $1.5 
(1) Root Lord of Autumn $3.00. (2) Plans. ‘Lord of 
Autumn $2.50. Extra fine stock of Lord of Autumn. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 


ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 429F Martins Ferry, Ohio 





stance like oil or tar, but smelling as 
Araby the Blest is reputed to smell. 

The finest garden I saw in France was 
at Malmaison. It has been restored as 
nearly as possible to the exact appear- 
ance it had when Malmaison was the 
residence of Josephine and Napoleon went 
courting the charming widow. They even 
claim some of the roses were planted by 
Josephine. 

The gardens at Versailles have many 
fountains, artificial lakes, and broad ave- 
nues of tall trees, all of this ornamented 
with numerous statues in keeping with 
the splendor of Louis XIV. The great 
fountains and terraces take so much 
water they are played only occasionally 
now, and they did not seem to regard our 
coming as an occasion. 

In some of the shops in Switzerland, 
England, and France, we bought packets 
of seeds. Those from Switzerland were 
attached to posteards bearing colored 
pictures of the flowers. American florists 
might copy the idea profitably, as these 
eards and packets of seeds are almost 
irresistible and make interesting little 
tuck-in gifts for letters or packages for 
garden-lovers. I have a number of little 
rows of buried hopes in my coldframe 
with such epitaphs as, “Here lies Nigri- 
tella,”’ “Here lies Poppy,” “Here lies 
Viola;” so I hope to have quite a num- 
ber of little foreigners in my garden next 
Summer. 


The Garden Club 


EASY TEST PROVES 


SPOT FOR ROSES 


Important in rose culture is drain- 
age. To test it, dig a hole about 1% 
feet deep and fill with water. If 
the water drains away within a 
reasonable time, drainage is satis- 
factory. 

Roses like a clayish soil, but any 
soil that grows good flowers of 
other types will grow good roses. 
At least seven hours of sunlight 
daily is desirable, and protection 
from high winds. 

Remember roses are heavy feed- 
ers—they constantly draw eleven 
different food elements from the 
soil. So don’t give them bone 
meal, manures or sewage products; 
these supply only two or three of 
the vital elements. VIGORO, the 
square meal for growing things, 
supplies ail eleven in balanced pro- 
portions. 

Every three weeks after buds 
begin to show, rake a handful of 
Vigoro into the soil around each 
rose bush and water in thoroughly. 
You won’t be disappointed. You'll 
find Vigoro produces more roses of 
greater beauty and fragrance. 











USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 











(Continued from page 222) 


the librarian, a thorough report given, 


ALL a 


bers after having each book reviewed by G OOD NEWS FAEE 


and the book inspeeted by the members. 

Members might help too by making 
clippings or copies of desirable informa- 
tion as they come across it. These could 
be preserved in scrapbooks and _ loose- 
leaf folders. 












Illustrated report of amazing 
test of rose protection against 
insects and diseases Of vital 
interest to all who grow roses. 


Sent Free! Write today. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 





APRILGIANTDAHLIASPECIAL +4, 


VITALIZED LAWN SEED oY a 


Iti !—It is different! 
Hillcrest Sultan, orange; Arelda Lloyd, yellow; Mrs. ig WILL GROW IN CLAY SOIL wit 


Flem Sampson, cream; Pastel Glow, white and 


lavender; Lawrence Tibbett, peach: Chautauqua Specially prepared and treated. Does not die out— 


i : Ki t creeps, makes thick sturdy lawns, crowds out weeds. 
Regal, red and ivory; King of the Blacks, maroon. 1 x pe. ae eS See ee, ee aoe 
Any 2 roots $2.50, any 3 roots $3.50 treo, lawn. For new lawns—for reseeding. Astounding 

results. 


Entire Collection $5.00, Prepaid 
Send for our rated price list, it’s free 


5 Ibs. $4.75 


Write for trial i Ib. package—$1.56 
prepaid C. 0. D. 





$9. 
HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. | ,25 '™ $223 | VITALIZED SEED CO. 


Specialists in  Peonies, Iris, Glads, Dahlias 


EUCLID, O. 











‘Six Big Winners 
Murphy's Masterpiece, bright red.... $1.50 All Six 


Calvacade, pink............. Usual price 2.00 Plants 
Orange Moon, eee Listed at 3.75 00 
Golden Standard, golden tan.......... 2.50 $6. 
Charlie Chaplin, bronze......... Usually eo Postpaid 
The Fireman, cardinal red........Value 


rth of Dahli 

$14.00 fectnemea "tons $6. 00 
Or any three plants above for $3.75 

The booklet is free with this Special Collection. 





ow Me Secrers0ur This Booklet Tells How 
+o Grom WR to Grow Big Dahlias 


\ps Do you know how to get 6 Dahlia plants from one root? Do you know 
pry’ PY how to force blooms 10 to 14 inches across? This booklet tells and gives 
a lot of other information about Dahlias. Ask for “How to Grow Big 

Dahlias" and send 10 cts. in stamps or coin. 


BIGGEST DAHLIA BARGAINS OF THE YEAR 


| 
| 
| 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS, Box 643 


12 Scrprise Package 4 


Red, Pink, White, Yellow, Bronze—all 
different. Each a named variety, 
labeled and insured to grow and 
bloom. All 12 roots (worth $7.00) $2.45 
ee es) EE Postpaid 
If you're not pleaed, keep one root, 
return the others—and get your $2.45 back! 
FREF: i list of Dahlias insured te 
wand bloom, Honest descriptions 
and lew Seles. 


Clayton, New Jersey 
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BRING CALIFORNIA 


TO YOUR BACKYARD 


12 GENEROUS PACKETS 


Outstanding Varieties 


California Grown Seeds 


Famous Golden California Poppies, Giant Zinnias, 
Snapdragon, Larkspur, etc. . hese California 
grown seeds will bring sunshine to your garden. Full 
planting instructions with each order. 


Send $1.00 Today for full collection. 
Address Dept. C 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS 
P.O. Box 689 








Beverly Hills, Calif. 








DELPHINIUMS 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for May pre- 
sents a fine article on Delphiniums by Ralph G. 
Waring, an officer of the American Del: hinium 
Society. Mr. Waring gives practical advice on 
the selection of varieties and proper methods of 
cultivation. Other fine features in this issue are 


“Tris’’ by John B. Wallace, “Lilacs” by Alex 
Michie, and “Feeding of Plants” by Edwin Peckett. 
Send 25¢ for your copy today or, if you prefer, 


try an introductory subscription of 5 months for 
$1.00. $2.00 by the year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 








A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, 
specialties. Free 32 
“Garden Facts,’ 
you. 


HORNBERGER’S GARDEN SERVICE 
Clark Street, N. Y. 


GILLBROS. SEEDCO. 


LARGEST GROWERS OF DAHLIAS 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Write for free catalog of seeds and bulbs 


Montavilla Sta. Portland, Ore. 


and other 
page booklet, 
worth dollars to 





Hamburg, 














Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
—— catalogues from Fall to Spring. 


end postal now. 
UPJOHN 


| D. H. 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














LATEST ee eee 


osetia EVERGREENS Packers! 
any one ey 
¢ Your choice of Balsam ar Silver Fir, White, ia br 
5 Kn Colorado Blue Spruce, Mugho or White Pine, or Cana- 
Your Selection 40 Hemlock. Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestation 
eunies 2 | oo plantings easily produced. Highest germinanon. Full 
instructions grven. Order from 


WESTERN _MASNE FOREST NURSERY 
oe F.36 FRY EBURE. main 


The Small Flower-Show Schedule 


(Continued from page 206) 


general, as “Tulips arranged in glass for 
luncheon table.” 

The following elasses which have been 
included in recent flower-show schedules 
have brought out excellent entries and 
evoked popular approval from vis ‘tors 
as well as exhibitors: 

Breakfast-nook arrangement of flowers in 


a ten-cent vase or bowl. (Entry to be pre- 
sented after show to District Nurse.) 

Five iris stalks 
other material as 
hall table. 


and three peonies, with 
desired, arranged for a 


mixed flowers in 


Arrangement of a con- 
tainer twelve or more inches tall, gladiolus 
predominating. 

Arrangement of magenta flowers, with 


two kinds of foliage, in a low bowl. 

An arrangement of suitable flowers in a 
bean pot. 

Arrangement in tones of yellow and or- 
ange in a black vase not more than ten 
inches tall. 

Yellow 
a mirror. 


roses arranged for reflection in 
(Exhibitor to supply mirror.) 
An arrangement of flowers in 


pastel 
shades in a turquoise vase. 


Classes for miniature arrangements are 
increasingly popular at shows. These 
classes need not be so limited as those for 
larger flowers. The important thing in 
these classes is to limit the size of the con- 
tainer, or the total height of the arrange- 
ment. A miniature arrangement should 
eall for a maximum height of not more 
than six inches; the limit may be four 
inches, or as small as three inches. Twin 
miniature arrangements are sometimes 
called for in a schedule, as well as twin 
arrangements for a mantelpiece, bureau, 
ete. 


As clubs progress and have more elab- 
orate shows, panels, niches, and shadow 
boxes may be provided by the committee. 
In such eases, the color of the background 
should be stated, and the exact dimensions 
of the panel, niche, or shadow box. If 
accessories may be used, this fact should 





















DANDELIONS 
DIE UNBORN 


New Kind of Rake Nips Seed 
Heads Off These Pests— 
pa Stops Crabgrass, Too 

© Most popular and valuable 
lawn tool in years. Curved 
sawtooth blade removes 

dandelion heads, crab- 
grass, and broad weed 
leaves, like plantain, 
that crowd and kill 
grass, Won't injure grass roots. Needed 










all season. $1.00 at your dealer's or 
send price, plus 1l5¢ for postage, to Keeps 
THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., . 
521 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Lawns 
Clean 
Aute UNION TOOLS 








AHLIA 


POTAS4 - Feu 


EXHIBITION 
8 DAHLIA ROOTS 2 


Value $4.00 


Bagdad — deep scarlet, Dorothy Stone — 
violet rose, Jim Moore—yellow and sal- 
mon, Josephine G—soft rose, Kemp’s Vio- 
let Wonder—violet purple, Old Hickory— 
madder red and apricot, The World— 
rosy magenta, W. T.—begonia rose. 


Labeled postpaid—fully guaranteed 


FREE: 25 DAHLIA SEED 
from small flowering varieties, either or- 
chid, miniature or mixed, free on request 
when ordering the above collection before 
April Ist. 

QUR FREE 1936 CATALOG 
is the most instructive and complete 
dahlia catalog published, describing and 
illustrating the outstanding novelties as 
well as the best standard varieties, and 


Special Collections, Write for your copy 
now. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W. W. MAYTROTT 
Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 















appear on the schedule so that exhibitors 
may have complete information. 

With the steady growth of junior inter- 
est in gardens and gardening, the well- 
planned schedule will include a few classes 
for boys and girls. If the juniors of a 
community do little gardening, they may 
be encouraged to arrange flowers, from 
the garden or the fields. Collections of 
pressed tree leaves have inspired boys 
and: girls to a greater interest in their 
native trees. Where such a class is to 
appear on a schedule for a spring show, 
the juniors should have the information 
early the previous Fall, that they may 
have ample time in which to make their 
collections. 


As the success of the flower show 
depends to a large degree on the schedule, 
this should be planned for in advance of 
the show. Needless to say, it should 
include the rules by which all exhibitors 
are to be bound. It is also well to include 
scales of points for judging. 


Reviews of New Books 


(Continued from page 210) 


us, between gales of laughter as it were, 
that while Mr. C. is a marvelous gardener 
“little Mrs. C..... gets the names of 
calendulas and marigolds mixed, although 
she arranges them prettily enough in a 
vase;” that “Mrs. W. could never hear 
them (the birds) singing above her own 
voice, and she never stops talking long 
enough to hear;” and that “Molly is what 
might be called a ‘bridge-table’ gardener.” 

As I read these lines of feminine 
Garden Gossip, my own supersensitive 
heart rose in a pean of thanksgiving that 
I had the good fortune to inhabit a rural 
village distant from that of Sycamore 
Valley. Were I a resident of that charm- 
ing community I can see in my mind’s 
eye the line which I would read in 
Garden Gossip, written to my address: 
“Mrs. Blank is a good, conscientious 
gardener and a dear, hospitable soul, but 
she should remember her avoirdupois and 
choose a more flattering weeding costume 
than those impossibly-shapeless pongee 
smocks.” 

Presumably, however, the residents of 
Syeamore Valley are of placid and kindly 
natures. Such mild gossip as Dorothy 
Biddle and Dorothea Blom have chosen 
to insert about these ladies themselves, in 
this lively record of suburbia, is freely 
forgiven no doubt because of the generous 
praise of their beds and borders and 
lawns. 

The alert mind will store away many 
precious bits of garden lore even in a 
superficial reading of this book. What 
annuals to grow in poor soil; how to have 
a garden of shrubs alone; the beauties 
of a lily garden; a garden achieved from 
seed packets and donated cuttings; are 
just a few of the absorbing topies dis- 
cussed. Do not miss Garden Gossip! 
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Sassafras 


Native Shrubs and Small Trees 
for the Home Garden 
(Continued from page 207) 


will be appreciated from October to Mid- 
winter as the scarlet berries swing in the 
wind on their delicate stalks, each group 
of four berries forming a cross in its 
withering husk. 


For a small, berry-bearing evergreen 
choose the dwarf juniper with its blue 
fruit which clings to the tree for several 
seasons; or the red-berried Canadian yew. 


CHARACTER IN SMALL NATIVE TREES 


There are too few of the smaller native 
trees in our suburban gardens. The lovely 
silver birch and the willow are deservedly 
popular, but who thinks of planting a 
sassafras, a sweet or sour gum, or a witch- 
hazel ? 

The sassafras though usually a small, 
slim tree, occasionally reaches the propor- 
tions of a forest dweller; and when it does 
so, its outline is as distinctive and char- 
acterful as that of an Oriental dwarfed 
evergreen. Its chief charms, however, 
when young and slender, are its unusual 
leaves with their three shapes—oval, mit- 
ten, and three-fingered; and the glory of 
its early-autumn coloring. About the 
time the Virginia creeper turns a coral- 
red, the sassafras begins its metamor- 
phosis. At first it seems to be turning 
yellow. Then there is a rose tint observable 
and a few frosty mornings later the tree 
reminds one of a gigantic bunch of 
Talisman roses. 


The gums are trees which also grow 
larger if given time and space, but which 
are worthy a gardener’s welcome while 
young. Both the sour and sweet gums 
are unbelievably brilliant in their fall 
coloring which burns with more fiery bril- 
lianece than the sassafras. The sweet gum 
has the added advantage of beautifully- 
glossy, deeply-indented, maple-like leaves, 





=a Wire Peony Supports 
Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. An adjustable 


wire hoop circles the plant and 
is held by three wire legs. 


Five for $1.25 prepaid, 

BERT CREASY 
442 King William 
Hamilton, Canada 





#afiet Sent 








DAHLIAS of Distinction 


WRITE FOR LIST 
A. HENDRICKS Clio, Mich. 








and of nodding fruit pods which eling 
to the branches through a great part of 
the Winter and which are graceful enough 
to be used in winter bouquets. 


The witch-hazel may be depended upon 
not to grow into a large tree, and at the 
same time it is one of the most delight- 
ful of our small natives. If possible it 
should be planted where the darker foliage 
of evergreens or oaks will form a back- 
drop for its cascades of delicate fairy-like 
November blossoms, lemon-yellow in color. 

Another autumn bloomer whieh is 
essentially a native though now obtain- 
able only from nurseries, is the franklinia 
or gordonia alatamaha; that interesting 
tree which John Bartram and his son 
brought back from a plant-hunting trip 
in Georgia, and of which no other wild 
specimen has ever been found. The 
original tree is still in existence in Bar- 
tram’s Gardens in Philadelphia, and from 
it a local nurseryman acquired a cutting 
from which he propagated the stock 
which has been multiplied until it is now 
for sale as a garden shrub. The large 
white blossoms open while the foliage is 
coloring in Autumn and the blooms them- 
selves take on rich shadings before they 
begin to fade. 





Nut Trees “t2'e"'" First Year 


Chinese Chestnuts, blight resistant, swift grow- 
ing, early bearing, good nuts. Wonderful for 
dooryards and orchards. Grafted trees 2 to 3 
ft. $1 each, $10 per doz.; 3 to 4 ft. $1.50 each, 
$15 per doz. 

Grafted hybrid MHickories, Black Walnuts, 
Northern Pecans (hardy in Ontario), Write for 
sizes and prices. 


Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box F, Round Hill, Va. 








EUROPEAN NOVELTIES 


DAHLIAS. Special collections, rare values for 
prompt orders. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
Miss Europe, 


New French Giant Asters 


Reine Blanche, Altesse,_ etc. 
Standard varieties, Zinnia Fantasy, Cosmos 
Orange Flare, etc., at 4c large pkt. Sample 


packet with lists, free 
LOUIS E. BEDARD 
Box 723, Sta. H Toronto, Canada 








THE BEST LABELS 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 





Jj SIMPLEX GREE 
WEATHERPROOF LABELS 
PERMANENT UNOBTRUSIVE 


EASY TO READ AFTER 
MANY YEARS EXPOSURE 


The Labels With the 
WHITE WRITING 


Easily marked with Stylus. No 
ink required. 

No. 31 Green Plant Labels with 
Copper Wires, size 3 x ™% inches, 
$2.50 per 100, $1.50 per 50, 50 
cents per doz. 

No. 51 Green Rock Garden Labels 
(pointed type), size 4 x % inches, 
$3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50, 60 
cents per doz. 
Postpaid in U. S. A. 








Steel Stylus 


Included. Descriptive Price List 
mening all sizes, and samples 
ree. 


CHARLES STEWART COMPANY 
164 Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. 
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12 
Choice Alpines 


From the 700 in our 
ROCK GARDEN CATALOG 


ee $0.35 
Androsace sarmentosa .................. 35 
COMPOMR PUEIO .... cece csccccnes » ae 
Dianthus neglectus . oe TREES 
Draba aizoides ..... ee a> ae 
Dryas sundermanni . ' ; — | 
Erodium macradanum ......... —s 
Gentiana septemfida TRERS . a 
Lewisia rediviva ...... pes 35 
SR oi nas <ccenacnocces eae ae 
Omphalodes verna . ie iaveeed ee 
Saxifraga macnabiana ; . ae 
We also grow large quantities of Evergreens, 


Shrubs, Trees, Perennials and everything grown in 
any first-class nursery. These are described in our 
“General Nursery Catalog.” Both Catalogs free 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. | 


Dept. F Barre, Vermont | 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY | 

































51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you. It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable 
both to the Experienced 
and Beginners. Your Copy 
is ready. Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 











NO MORE BACKACHES - -- - - 
----=---NO MORE WEEDS 
Since Using My GARDEX PULL HOE 


“I worked almost all day and wasn't as tired as I used to 
get using the old fashioned hoe 2 hours, says Mrs. Rice. 
No more back-breaking chopping motions. The sharp V- 
shape blade bites into the ground as you pull it easily along 
and it cuts every weed as it cultivates—in one operation. 
For fast close work, the side guards prevent plant injury. 
Easy Pulling Principle —Works 5 Times Faster 
Everyone who sees this new Gardex Pull Hoe wants one. 
You can save hours of hard, tedious labor and bave the 
finest garden, free from weeds with soil perfectly mulched 
in one-fifth the time it used to take. Be sure to order 
one today! ‘You'll be amazed and delighted. 


GARDE 


| * Soil- Flow’? TOOLS 
1 are sold on a Money Back Guarantee. 
They save time, labor and energy~—give 
better soil preparation with full satisfac- 
i r years to come, 

_—*" Long Handle 


Gardex Pull Hoe—4” wide.$0.95 
Gardex Pull Hoe—5*%” wide 1.10 
Gardex Culti-Claw (5prong) .95 
Gardex Hand Plow—6” wide 1.60 





Gardex Cultivator (3 prong) .75 
Gardex Turf Edger........ ° 
Demand Gardex- Order Today! Sent 


stpaid if your dealer can’t supply. 
r write for Circular. 


: USE THIS COUPON 
GARDEX, Inc., 
Dept, 44, Michigan City, Ind, 


Enclosed please find $........-.-.-.-. for following 
tools postpaid. 








a siccsadanmsins 
PX si) 4 See 

_, 9 ae ee 
Dealer's Name............ . 
(_) Send circular, describing ali tool 





iy yy Serene 











“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 
Keeps dogs away from evergreens, flowers, 


shrubs, 
wanted. 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives away 
mice and rats. One spraying lasts 3 to 4 
weeks. 

Not poisonous. If your druggist, seed store 
Or nurseryman can’t supply you, send his 
name and 69c and we’ll mail you a season’s 
supply. 

BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Box 236 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS (2 FOR $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my large 
stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 at regu- 


trees and any place where not 





lar prices. Labeled and postpaid. Order now, supply limited. 
Dwight W. Morrow— Sultan of Hillcrest—Gold and 
Crimson Buff 


The Commodore—Yellow 
K's Violet Wonder—Purple 
K’s White Wonder—White Wm. Hogan—Red Tipped White 
Mrs. Alfred B. Seal— La Fiesta—Yellow Penciled Red 

Violet Herbert Hoover—White and 
Treasure Island—Gold Yellow 


ADRIAN H, SMITH 
1504 Howard Ave, 


DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list will 
1936 catalogue free. 


LUBECK GARDENS 


29 Fifth Street 


Omar Khayyam—Bronze 


Shahrazad—Pink 


Utica, N. Y. 





bring you our 


Attleboro, Mass. 











15 Grape Hyacinths 25c 
125 Bulbs $122 Postpaid 


“Heavenly Blue for your garden. 









A wondertul flower for early Spring. 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D 6. Box 516F TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





DELPHINIUM \: 2, 208,19 


try our splendid 
“Old Homestead Brand” strain of Delph 


inium__ seedlings, 


from seed sowed last July. Nice large seedling 


plants that will bloom this year. Fifty post 
paid for $1.00 Will also send you our list of 
75 other perennial seedlings. 

Richards Gardens, Plainwell, Michigan 





ALPINES and 
NEW and RARE OTHER PEREN- 


NIALS FOR THE 
ROCKERY OR BORDER. Our new catalogue 
is larger and better than ever, and brimful of 
information. Write for free copy. 
Famous for Alpines 


N. A. HALLAUER Ri Webster, N. Y. 





PFEIFFER BARGAINS 


PEDIGREED, HARDY PLANTS and BULBS 


ALL MED. (1-1',,") BULBS 
Sure - blooming. 2 each of s0§ 00 
a $ varieties, including“ — 


unlabeled — $2.00 value 





ALL DIFFERENT PLANTS 








GIANT, DECORATIVE NAMED 


(unlabeled) in wide range ot $ 00 
rises :: = ani divisions. yo 
6 Dahlia VARIETIES, ALL STRONG TUBERS: 
1 Each: Jane Cowl (salmon); 


Jersey's Beacon (crimson); Jersey's Beauty (pink); 
Mrs. 1. de ver Warner (lavender) ; Mt. Hood(pure white); $ 
Queen Emma (gohien-yellow), $2.00 value 
“Spring Bargain List” inejudes hundreds of equally 
fine bargains. Send fer it. 


Box F-4, The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 221) 


John Masefield, England’s poet 
laureate, has been a recent visitor in our 
midst. He says he rather talk any day 


of gardens than of any other subject. 
Meadow cabbage, sometimes called pole- 
cat weed or skunk-weed, is an odd plant 
that caused botanists a lot of trouble to 
classify, but was finally christened sym- 
plocarpus foetidus. It is a 100 per cent 
American plant and grows in damp places, 
maturing its fruit in August-September. 
The flowers, hidden within the spathe 
that appears before the leaves, which is 
spotted and striped purple and yellowish- 
green, are numerous and of dull purple. 
They bloom in March and April. The 
roots and seeds (an ill-scented herbage 
they are too) possess medicinal virtues. 


Lé bl > . 
They have been successfully used in 
asthma, whooping-cough, nervous irri- 
tability, and a host of other ailments. 


Combined with other herbals they make 
a valuable ointment. 

Instead of deploring that roses have 
thorns, I am glad the thorny stem is capped 
with roses and the tree bears blooms. 

—JOUBERT 


No one in their right mind plants an 
ugly weed expecting to raise a fine rose, 
nor does one plant a thistle for a fig. 
Yet how often folks perform selfish and 
even evil deeds expecting to “get by.” 
Emerson says that “He is great, whose 
eyes are opened to see that the reward of 
actions cannot be escaped, because he is 
transformed into his action and taketh 
its nature, which bears its own fruit, like 
every other tree.” In other words “As 
ye sow so shall ye reap.” Alas, that we 
so often forget them! 

If you want to start your day right, 
liven up the muscles and digestive organs, 
improve the circulation and your good 
nature, open your mouth wide and give 
a great big yawn; the while stretching 
yourself full length. That is the advice 


of a Pittsburgh University professor of 


physical education. 

Good nature, like a bee, finds its honey in 
every herb, but ill nature, like a_ spider, 
sucks poison from the sweetest flower. 


TREES 


Plant Larger Sizes 
For 


Immediate Enjoyment 
















Thousands of perfect 
trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens to choose from. 

Landscape Service. 

Call upon us for 
planting suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue F 
Prices unbelievably low 
for Lewis & Valentine 
quality. 

Lewis & Valentine 
Roslyn, L. I., Rye, N. Y. 
Ardmore, Pa. 


LEWIS & VALENTINE 


Four Border Plants of Merit 


(Continued from page 201) 


again on a hot afternoon it is so refresh- 
ing, and always makes me think of eat- 
ing something because its fresh glaucus 
stems look so appetizing. This plant 
would be well worthwhile even if it did 
not bloom; but it does, and its broad 
heads of small sulphur-yellow flowers with 
a wealth of outthrust stamens, appear 
along with the delphiniums. Of course 
this makes a fine combination. 

I have not tried propagation by any 
means except division, but this has been 
sufficient for my needs as it can be divided 
about every two years. 


THE ASTILBES 


The third plant is the Astilbe, and I 
think that almost any one you select will 
prove very satisfactory. The dwarf 
kinds and many of the tall ones are 
hybrids or horticu!tural productions, and 
the flowers come in shades of creamy- 
white, through light and dark pink, to 
rose. They are exceedingly healthy, and 
healthy- looking plants with pretty foliage 
and great clusters of fleecy flowers. They 
grow in sun or shade, but do best in soil 
that does not become too dry. They 
bloom in early Summer. Again I have 
propagated only by division, but a few 
self-sown seedlings have appeared so I 
think they will not be difficult from seed. 


TRADESCANTIA VIRGINICA 


The last on my list is Tradeseantia 
virginica, commonly known as Spider- 
wort. The type is blue-purple flowered, 


but there is also a white form. This plant 
is of a graceful fountain form of growth, 
about two feet high; and its place is at 
or near the front of the border in rich 
loam. The foliage is always attractive 
and the flowers of rich color, three- 
petaled, appear in the upper leaf axils. 
They come and go daily over a long 
period. 

garden at the 
Tradeseantia that 
brevieaulis, but I 

that species. It 

about sixteen inches high and its 
flowers are a very rich and clear 
pink. I ean’t say which species I like 
best, but most of my garden visitors get 
quite excited when they see the pink one. 
Both forms increase fast enough to give 
me all the plants I want by division; in 
fact the pink one does even better than 
that, so that it is now blooming in the 
gardens of my friends as well as in mine. 


Blooming in my 
time is another 
to me as T. 
whether it is 


same 
came 
doubt 
grows 
large 
TOSe- 


In my garden are many, very many, 
rare and almost unknown plants, for that 
is mv hobby; but the backbone of the 
border still consists of the tried and true 
old stand-bys. 





THE ALL-AMERICA 
GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 


The ten outstanding seed novelties of the past 
four seasons, with the recent winner, Petunia 
“Flaming Velvet.’’ A packet of each $1.00 
(Value $1.30). Write for complete catalogue 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 
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For Health’s Sake Let’s Have a 
Small Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 217) 


and @ few will go well in your garden. 
They may be used in various ways— 
pickled, buttered, or in salads. There 
are many kinds and they may be planted 
early in the Spring. A small package of 
seeds will supply beets in abundance for 
the small family. Seeds should be planted 
in rows and twelve inches from other 
rows. When the little plants have de- 
veloped to a reasonable stage, thin them 
out to leave three to four inches for each 
plant so as not to crowd. Beets may also 
be stored for the Winter. 

Cabbage will be needed. For the small 
gardener, it will perhaps be best to buy a 
few of the plants from your store, as it 
will hardly pay you to plant seeds. For 
the small garden a dozen or fifteen plants 
will suffice. 

Tomatoes are relished by nearly every- 
one, and are valuable for their vitamins. 
A dozen plants will give an abundant 
supply of this delightful delicacy. Toma- 
toes, which a few years ago were thought 
to be poison, have now been found to 
contain health-giving properties. Fur- 
nish supports for your tomato plants 
and train them to grow up straight and 
neat, thus keeping the fruit off the ground 
and up in the air and sunshine. For the 
small garden buy plants from your dealer. 


ERHAPS you are beginning to won- 

der by this time just where all of 
these Vegetables are going to be placed 
on the small spot you have selected for 
your garden. If you have planned sys- 
tematically and are allowing only a row 
or two for each vegetable, you will have 
a neat, well-balanced garden plot, and 
room also for a few hills of cucumbers, 
a row or two of potatoes, and sweet corn. 

Sweet Corn can be planted along the 
back fence of your garden or at the side 
in an inconspicuous place. Corn is very 
satisfactory for the home garden and a 
most profitable one for the gardener. 
Corn should be planted after all frost is 
out of the ground in rows or in- hills, 
the seeds tw6 to three inches apart. Cover 
them with two or three inches of dirt. 
There are several varieties and a pound 
will plant a row nearly 500 feet long. A 
few seeds will be sufficient for your needs. 





- to introduce tt} 
RARE SEED Offer Sop'SC'Torts 


(Scarlet Angel’s Trumpet), Nature’s showiest perennial 
shrub; glistening waxy-green foliage: 8-inch trumpet flow- 
ers of fiery scarlet -_ _o, borne profusely and continu- 
ously; easily grown, ms young. Liberal pkt. 25c, Also 
the rare ORANGE SHRUB MIMULUS .(Diplacus), ever- 


blooming, 25c; and PINK PASSION VINE, l5c. ALL 
3 PKTS. for 50c with our Rare Seed List. 4 large 2 year 
35c. Everblooming Roses, all different, prepaid for $1.15. 
Rose Catalog, 196 kinds, free. 


Lester Rose Gardens Dept. F, Monterey, Cal. 


ONEY 









wa >): MUSHROOMS 


Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 
>») ) 88h new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
rooms. Write for book 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 610, Toronte, Ont. 


Potatoes to the extent of a few hills, 
have a place in your small garden. A 
rich, sandy loam soil is best. Of course, 
the potatoes must be eut up in pieces for 
planting. The plant starts, as you know, 
from the eye; and in cutting, be sure to 
leave an eye or more than one in each 
piece or you have wasted that much of 
the original plant. The piece of old 
potato furnishes food for the young plant 
until it is big enough to make its own 
food. If you are especially fond of new 
potatoes, be sure to get an early variety 
and plant them in hills two to three feet 
apart, covering with three or four inches 
of earth. 


Cucumbers may be planted over in the 
corner, or at the end of the rows of other 
Vegetables, or next to the fence. A small 
package of seed will be sufficient. Put 
two or three seeds in a hill and cover 
lightly, remembering that the cucumber 
vine is a runner and will spread out from 
the hill. 

There is your garden. There are sev- 
eral other Vegetables which are delicious 
and useful, but for the small space there 
must be a limit and the above are the 
most-generally-liked plants. Spinach for 
greens, the egg plant, parsley, and pep- 
pers may be tried. 

Take some care to keep the weeds out 
and to keep the earth loose and drawn 
up around the growing plants. There 
will be some insects to watch for, but the 
joy at seeing the garden grow, and the 
taste of the first Vegetables of Spring 
from the garden you have planned and 
grown and watched over, will more than 
repay for the small amount of pleasur- 
able work you have put into it. 





FREE 


Garden Book: Gladiolus, Seeds, Dahlias, Gar- 
den Plants & Bulbs. Send today. 
Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 

















WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens 
Tropical & Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalog In Colors 
describing aquariums and supplies 
- - fanciers and water gardens, 


FREE BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 


GOLD FISH 
Vy Wo 


Beldts Aquariur 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM comdl! ave. St, Louis, Mo. 








UTILITY WEEDER gy Sur 28. 
ware Dealer or 
The only Web- 2 > 
Forked Weeder Price 75¢ post- 
on the Market paid. 
Make Weeding a Pleasure—The essential fea- 
tures of the Hoe, Rake and Weed Puller are 
embodied in this simple tool—24 inch handle. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
GUSTAFSON TOOL COMPANY 
1476C Broadway New York, N. Y. 











E OR SPRAY 
U SPRINKLE. 


~~ Beautiful green lawns and healthy flowers without 
~~ laborious hand-pump spraying. The Hollywood 
iy .@ special mixing nozzle (with tube), attached to 
your garden hose...provides an absolutely perfect mix and 
uniform distribution of any soluble fertilizer or insecticide. 
Only $1.25, Bee rsp Absolute guarantee 

VABLE INSECTICIDE FORMULAE 

FREE «:. Ano remtnuzee DATA On REQUEST 

HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 

Dept.&6 Mentrese, Coill 
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ThE te cenee oats 


grows better with 


| PEAT MOSS 


Lawns, flowers, vegetables, trees 
..» ANYTHING grows better 
if you use Premier Swedish Peat 
Moss because it aerates the soil— 
lets plants breathe —discourages 
weeds — stores water and plant 
food until needed — cuts down 
water bills and labor. 


Certified Premier Swedish is dis- 
tinguished by its higher absorb- 
ency—finer granulation—easier 
use (non-caking) —greater bulk 
per bale—and greater economy 
—PLUS vacuum cleaning by 
patented process. 

FREE! NEW LEAFLET WITH 
CHART for the whole year (com- 
piled by garden authorities) — 
tells how, when, where and why 
to use Premier Swedish Peat Moss 
outdoors or indoors. Gives you 
new joy in Gardening. Premier 
Peat Moss Corp., 150 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Mail us your name and address: 
PEOERD cccccccccccecenevesces 


EE ED PR ere eee 


=. PREMIER 
SeS| SWEDISH 
eeG;) PEAT MOSS 


Row available in different 
Size Cartons as well as bales, 

















GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
America's Premier Garden Monthly 


Practical, useful information that can be depended 
upon! That’s what you find in ‘the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month in the year. et it help 
you plan and care for your garden—you’ll like it. 
25c a copy, $2.00 by the year. Special offer, 5 
months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 








1} FLOWERING -SIZE 


13''20/GLADIOLUS 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
2 Famous PICARDY Included FREE 


(> Three each of six popular varieties, such as 


eis Flaming Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H. 
as) 
Po 












Phipps, F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c¢ for these 
¥ 18 Bulbs. We include FREE one Picardy—a 
magnificent salmon apricot, newest and finest 
of all Gladiolus. We alse offer 60 Bulbs, 5 
each of 12 varieties, for 60c with 3 Picard 
FREE: 100 Mixed for $1.00, with 5 Picardy FREE. Al 
postpaid. FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. | 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. 4,,,000t.G- 449. 








Ske nN & w 


HIN K ADE 
GARDEN 
owe 57. < Oe ye) |: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Law nmowin Tractor 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Spray Treatment 


CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, Mildew, all 
insect pests on roses, other plants; does not mar 

blooms, nor harm foliage. Stimulates growth. COM- 
PLETH PLANT PROTECTION, economical, easy to use. 
Endorsed by leading authorities. For sale by first-class 
Seed Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Literature free. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. fF, 37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GLADS - PEONIES + IRIS 


100 small bulbs of PICARDY, the world's best Glad 
for $1.00 postpaid. Will bloom this year. Ask for free 
catalog of Glads, Peonies and Iris. 


GELSER BROS. 


Box F DALTON, WN. Y. 





TREES of SELECT QUALITY 


for SPRING PLANTING 
We offer for spring planting 150,000 
one year apple, limited quantity two 
year olds, best new and older varieties. 
150,000 select Peach trees one year and 
June Buds. Nut trees, all kinds. Orna- 
mentals of all kinds. We specialize in 
growing apple and peach trees for commercial orchardists. 






All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name. 1936 
Catalog ready. It’s free. 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 





ae Complete Lily Pool 
% ater Garden 





OUR Introductory Offer includes an All-Metal Tank, 
3 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ins.; | Lily—your choice of Marliac 
White or Marliac Pink, or Chromatella Yellow; 1 Umbrel- 
la Palm; | Pickerel Rush; 1 Cat-tail; 2 Floating Plants; 
6 Oxjygenating (water-purifying) Plants. You simply 
sink the tank in your garden. It is specially treated 
against rust. No concrete required. 

Send $11.50 today for complete Collection. 
ship vy freight, F. O. B. Mahwah. 

Write for FREE Catalog of Hardy and Tropical 
Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants, Ornamental Gold Fish 
and other fascinating Water Life. 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS, manana. S. 


We'll 














KILL GARDEN WEEDS 
with the BARKER 


"Best Weed Killer Ever Used." 
Breaks surface into soil mulch 
at same time. Patented Filler 
Drum makes it 50% better 
than ever before. Works easily 
in any soil. 8 sizes. Very low 
prices. Write to 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 4, David City, Nebr. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest. Large flowers, closely set on 
tall spikes, in many shades of the lighest sky 
blue to the deepest gentian blue, some orchid 
shades; single and double. Mildew and heat 
resistant Guuranteed to bloom. Large, field- 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00; 25 for $5.00 prepaid. 
D. BELLADONA: Light blue. D. BELLA- 
MOSIUM: Dark blue. Large size plants 6 for 
1.60; 25 for $3.50 prepaid. 


SPECIAL GARDEN BEAUTIES 
Aguilegia ‘‘Dreer’s Long Spurred Hybrids’’—One of the 
finest hybrids. Numerous flowering stems arise from the 
beautiful foliage, bearing long-spurred flowers of red, rose, 
pink, yellow, lavender and_ blue. 

Campanula Medium — Canterbury Bells — A profusion of 
large blue, pink or white bell-shaped flowers in June. 
Dicentra Eximea-Plumy Bleeding Heart — A very attrac- 
tive border plant. Graceful fern-like foliage. Heart 
shaped flowers of clear rose strung on arching stems 12 
to 15 inches high. Blooms freely all summer. 
Digitalis-Foxglove ‘‘Shirley’s Giant WHybrids’’— A _ very 
showy plant; two to three foot spikes of large open tubu- 
lar flowers of white to deep rose with chocolate markings. 
Pentstemon Grandiflorus — A most satisfactory perennial; 
has thick, silvery-green leaves. Great numbers of large 
clear lavender flowers on erect spikes 2’-3’ in height. 

All the above varieties are large fleld-grown plants; sure 
to bloom; 5 for $1.00; 25 for $4.00 prepaid. 

Send for catalog of nerennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Ill. 








“Old Stuff” About Roses 


(Continued from page 202) 


and a microscope at hand. I won't 
worry about these troubles, therefore, 
though if you happen, by any excellent 
chance, to be a member of the American 
Rose Society, you will have received that 
fine little book “What Every Rose- 
Grower Should Know,” which will tell 
you just what you need to do toward 
rose prosperity. 

This Rose thus April-planted ought 
to be June-blooming if the conditions 
are reasonably good. You will like it 
well enough when it blooms to do what 
is needed, according to details which will 
be coming to you. Many excellent 
nurserymen send them along with the 
Rose. 

I have been writing about the Hybrid 
Tea. If you plant a Climbing Rose 
you ean’t expect any b'oom for the first 
year. You will get some very strong 
shoots, and these are the framework for 
another year. It might be that you were 
thinking of other kinds of Roses, and by 
chance may have planted one of the old 
June Roses, or Hybrid Perpetuals, 
usually very showy when they come to 
bloom, and frequently very sweet. There 
won’t be any bloom the first year. 

Or you may have been adventuring in 
the Polyantha Roses, which will bloom 
the first season and keep on blooming. 
While these do not have showy flowers, 
they have a lot of them, and keep on 
producing them. With the Polyanthas 
go several of the old, old Roses belong- 
ing to the Bengal and China types. A 
very excellent combination of this type 
of Rose to begin with would be Gruss 
an Aachen for the Polyantha, and the 
exquisite pink Hermosa for the other 
type. These will lead you into other 
rose endeavors, for I have yet to find 
any sincere beginner who did not experi- 
ence the charm of the Rose and keep on. 
Please notice that I said sincere, for the 
kind of beginner who only begins and 
never goes on, doesn’t matter. He or 
she doesn’t need a Rose! 

An excellent start toward a little rose- 
garden is with five or ten Roses. If you 
have preferences for color and form and 








(oF yy 
THE WORLD’S BEST 
_2 yr. field grown, No. 1 grade 


When buying always demand above 
specifications. 

It costs no more to buy them direct 

from this world famous district. 


TRIAL OFFER 
ANY THREE of the following, 
$1.00 postpaid 
Talisman @ President Hoover @ Autumn 
Etoile de Holland @ Los Angeles 
Lady Margaret Stewart 
Send the names of 5 flower loving 
friends and we will add one additional 
rose, free. 
Write for free descriptive catalogue of roses, 
trees, shrubs, perennials and rock plants 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Ore. 








fragrance. the good catalogues will meet 
you with the varieties to fit your pref- 
erences. Provided you get good plants, 
any of the modern varieties are quite 
sure to give good flowers, though you 
will find, as the adventure grows upon 
you, that you will soon begin to dis- 
tinguish what you want and _ what 
variety does best for you. It is one of 
the grand good qualities of the finest 
flower made for mankind that there is 
inevitably a Rose for every place, 
though you may not find it at the first 
seeking. 

Now I shall not repeat these primary 
statements for another year. They are 
always accessible to those fortunate per- 
sons who, as I have said, get into the 
American Rose Society, and these folks 
likewise get much special attention and 
much opportunity for rose intercourse 
as they find out who are their rose 
neighbors. The “American Rose Annual,” 
which comes to each member, is really 
a rose encyclopedia in interesting annual 
sections. 

But plant a Rose this Spring. Plant 
a good Rose. Give it good care and 
expect a real reward. 


The English Sparrow a Robber 


| Spring, after several years of 
disappointment, I was pleased to find 
a pair of Bluebirds building under the 
eaves of my garage in one of my numer- 
ous homemade bird houses. 

Early one morning a week or so later, 
I noticed the female Bluebird on the edge 
of the roof, feathers ruffled and seemingly 
in great distress. Watching from my 
basement window, I saw a male Sparrow 
emerge from the nest with an egg in his 
bill. He carried it a few feet dropping 
it, and returned entering the nest once 
more. I immediately went to the rescue 
of the Bluebird, but not before he had 
carried out another egg. Upon examining 
the nest, I found it entirely empty. 

There did not seem to be a pair of 
Sparrows looking for a home, but just 
this one renegade out for a bit of ex- 
citement. 

I am pleased to state that the Bluebirds 
rebuilt in another location and raised a 
family of two without later misfortune. 

In a past issue of Tue FLower 
GROWER, someone stated that the English 
Sparrow was a much abused bird, but 
after witnessing this little tragedy I’m in- 
clined to believe that most of the things 
that he is accused of are true. 


L. O. Biopeerr, (Wash.) 



































ROCK In order to have your name on 
our mailing list and to have 
GARDEN some of our plants growing in 
Selected Rock Garden Plants 
for $1.00, and 50 for $3.75, 
Postpaid. The assortment will 
ly Price ola. New 44 Page Planting 
—_____. Guide and Price List Free. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. - Waynesboro, Va. 
9, WATERLILY 
fragrance, and 
beauty to your garden. Marvelous colors—red, 
lavender, pink, blue, white. Our strong blooming- 
little but give great floral returns. Send for 
descriptive booklet, select the colors you like 
and have Waterlilies this year. 


your garden, we offer 1 Doz. 
include Phlox subulata and Vi- 
WATERLILIES give color, 
size roots grow readily in tub or pool. They cost 
Buskirk’s Aquarium, Independence 643, Ohio 
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History of the Daffodil 


(Continued from page 199) 


but will last for centuries with very little 
care, as the common kinds have done in 
our gardens.” 

In 1874, Leeds, ill and erippled, decided 
to sell his whole collection of Daffodils, 
then consisting of 169 distinet and new 
varieties. No buyer came forward and 
Leeds sadly directs in his will that after 
his death all his notes and bulbs have to 
be destroyed. However, a young Lon- 
doner, Peter Barr, an ardent gardener, 
heard about the Leeds collection. Not 
financially able to raise the hundred 
pounds that were asked for it, he formed 
i syndicate, which finally aequired the 
Leeds collection, a total 24,000 bulbs 
and seedlings. Peter Barr retained half 
of this eollection and it formed the 
nucleus of his later so famous and eom- 
plete collection. 

Atter Leeds came another amateur, 
William Backhouse, who raised some re- 
markably beautiful flowers. When he 
died in 1869, Peter Barr also bought his 
complete collection, consisting of 192 dis- 
tinet sorts. He then owned a total of 
361 varieties of new Daffodils. Since 
Barr’s Nurseries were not large enough 
to hold this very valuable collection, he 
sent the larger part to his old and trusted 
friend, Simon Adrian de Graaff of Lei- 
den, Holland. 

Already before that time Simon de 
(iraaff had been raising new Daffodils 
from seed. Now with this collection to 
draw from as well, he saw his oppor- 
tunity and soon introduced an entirely 
new race of Daffodils, the most famous 
of which was the well-known Madame de 
Graaf}, a very-large, white Trumpet Daf- 
fodil, according to the standards of the 
time. This variety was shown in London 
in 1887, and received a First Class Cer- 
tificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It ereated quite a stir among 
daffodil enthusiasts, due in some meas- 
ures to the high price that was asked for 
it, $25.00 a bulb. This was the first time 
i high price was asked for a new Daffodil, 
and the year 1887 marks the beginning 
of the daffodil industry as such. 

The great popularity of the Daffodil, 
that has inereased so rapidly since that 
date, is, of course, in a large measure 





GROW BABY GOLD FISH IN YOUR POOL 


6 Choice Water yey , 242° oo 
} 1 Yellow Mexican Water Li 

a A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Mould be in 
ay every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 

cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and aquarium accessories < a LOW prices. 
Lakeview Ponds 4‘ Colerain Ave., 

Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lakeside Gardens DAHLIAS 


We want to get acquainted with you. To do this we offer 
the following Dahlia plant bargain which we think is a 
wow 
Here they are, all new exhibition varieties and all well 
known: 
1 Plant each: CAVALCADE—Mulberry Pink formal 
ELISSA LANDI—vVery large Coral. 
JERSEY’S DAINTY—White Cactus 
LORD OF AUTUMN—Enormous Yellow. 
MURPHY’S MASTERPIECE—Larzest Red 
$6.75 catalogue value, for only $4.00. Order direct from 
this AD, and do it quickly, for they will not last long at 
this price Beautiful Catalogue Free upon request 


NICK KOENIG & SONS 
New Baltimore, Mich. 
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due to the wonderful development which 
it has undergone in the hands of subse- 
quent hybridizers. 

Barr & Sons commenced making crosses 
in 1884, and at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, brought out some very fine Daf- 
fodils, notably Peter Barr and Lord 
Roberts. At the same time another very 
keen gardener, the Rev. George Engle- 
heart, was raising new Daffodils, and be- 
came perhaps the greatest single econ- 
tributor to the wealth of types and colors 
we now have in modern Daffodils. He 
was responsible for the development of 
the Poeticus family and also raised some 
good double Daffodils. John Kendall, 
another of the amateur growers, had more 
luck than any other hybridizer, yet he 
did not live to see his supreme achieve- 
ment. His greatest creation, the Yellow 
Trumpet King Alfred, did not flower 
until after his death. His sons offered 
bulbs of this variety for the first time in 
1900 at $30.00 each. 

Next to these three hybridizers, we 
must place Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, who 
commenced raising Daffodils in 1888. 
She is largely responsible for the man¥ 
splendid red-eupped Daffodils that we 
see at the present shows. 

While Daffodils had thus been grown 
in Europe as garden varieties from early 
in the 15th century, it is not until the 
latter part of the 19th century that they 
hegan to attract the hybridizer and the 
general public. It is interesting to note 
that these late 19th century hybridizers 
had all been producing flowers different 
from one another and in such a marked 
way that. one could almost invariably 
identify the raiser by the nature and type 
of seedling produced. 





*BY GOLLY! IT WORKS!! * 


The universal, enthusiastic comment of users everywhere. 
Add a few drops of ‘‘Cut-Fiower-Control”’ into vase-water; 
prolongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water absolutely 
odorless, without changing, or disturbing floral arrange- 
ment. Indispensable for Homes, Hospitals, Stores, Sick- 
rooms, Flower-Shows, etc. At all Department and Garden 
Stores, at your local Florist, or send $1! bill or check 
(enough for 130 pints) direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
* 1001 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood, California x 





@ FAIRY LILIES © 


(Zephyranthes Rosea) 
Lovely deep pink lilies, four inches across. on 


strong ten inch stems Fine for rock gardens, 
borders, pots and cutting Bloom all summer till 
heavy frost Plant shallow Easy culture. Multi 
ply fast Cultural d'rections given First class 
blooming size bulbs Prepaid 


6 bu'bs—$.50, 15—$1!.00, 25—$1.50, 100—$5 00 
MRS. WILBUR M. JACOBUS, Box 64, TOWACO, N. J. 












Bellamosum, ark Bluc; Belladonna, Light 
Blue; Tom Thumb, Dwarf, Dark Blue; 
Gold Medal Hybrids, Lavender to Purple. 


Strong Hardy Plants. Long Showy Spikes of 
Flowers. Bloom until frost. Will soon Flower 
Yeur choice 

25 Siberian Coral Lilies. . —T 
25 Philippine Formosa Lilies . $1 
50 Mixed Violas, Coral and Apricot.......$! 
100 Swiss Giant Pansies 3” wide <a 





Special Jap. Prize Novelty ——— 


Gypsophila Oldhamiana Baby's Breath $ 
Award of Merit by Royal Ho.ticul ! 
tural Society 1935. Large Pink Flow 

ers. Tremendous profusion until lite Au 

tumn. Hardy. A $2.50 value for $1. Sing e 250. 











Guaranteed to Bloom This Year. All Prepaid. 
Any Six Combinations of Above $5 
FR E £ One Jersey Gem Viola or One Large 

Delphinium with every $1 order; 2 
with $2 orders, etc Send for Illustrated Pe en- 
nial Catalog. Tells When, Where, How to Plant. 


4a ARTHUR LEE Dept. 26 Bridgeport, Pa. My 


00 


10015. 


ANNUAL FLOWERING 
PLANTS 


Transplanted Plants, 6 to 10 in. High 


Any one can succeed with these large, 
healthy transplanted plants grown in 
our own nurseries under my personal 
supervision. Each variety packed in 
lots of 10, and every lot correctly 
labeled. Will bloom in your garden 
many weeks ahead of home-grown 


plants. Many varieties will continue 
to bloom throughout the entire sum- 
mer. Order today while our stock Is 


complete. Shipment will be Made as 
soon as weather conditions permit or 
at any time you request. 

We guarantee these Plants to be strong 
and to arrive in good condition. Your 
money back if not fully satisfied. 


May Be Ordered 10 or More of Any Variety 


Aster Salvia 

Bluelace Flower Scabiosa 

Calendu.a Snapdragon 
Cosmos Snow-on-Mountain 
Larkspur Spider Flower 
Marigold Stocks 


Molten Flame Strawflower 
Annual Phlox Sweet Alyssum 
Petunia Verbena 
Portulaca Wallflower 
Zinnia (Dahlia-Flowered) 


LOWERING $ 
30 PERENNIALS {00 


Hardy 2 Year Old Field- 
Grown Plants 


May Be Ordered 5 Or More of Any Variety 
Baby’s Breath Gaillardia, Geum 


Carnation Hollyhock 
Centaurea | en ogy Lily 
Chinese Lantern asta Daisy 
Columbine Sweet Rocket 
Coreopsis Sweet William 
Delphinium Tritoma (Red 
Foxglove (Hot Poker) 


POTTED PLANTS for Window 
Boxes and Outdoor Planting 


Strong, heavily rooted plants 
16 Petunias—in bloom (Rosy Morn, Pink, 


Bad, Bie) ccccccccccncccccocsvcvosecesse $1.00 
10 Lantanas—in DbIlOOM ....-eeceeeeccereee 1.00 
12 Begonias—in bloom ose 1.00 
10 Iwy—Trailing .......-+---+. coe 1.08 
10 Cannas—For Bedding (Re d, Yellow)... 1.00 
16 Ageratum—in bloom .....--..eeeeeeeres 1.00 
10 Petunias (Double)—in bloom............ 1.00 





Any 3 of the $1 (Collection 
SPECIAL 1 ’ for $2.75 ‘ 
OFFER Any 5 of b eagt cp eeameees 


All Plants Shipped Postpaid East of Miss. 
River. West of Miss. River add !0c to each 
$1.00 Collection 
Visitors Welcome—Our Nurseries are open for 
inspection every day including Sunday 


FREE Illustrated Folder on Request 





J. FABIANO, Florist 
Elberon, N. J. 


216 Norwood Ave. 





To save Spring Buds, Shoots and 
DOGAWAY =s2:205 from _ neighborhood 

Dogs. A triumph of plant-pro 
tective chemistry by practical horticulturalists Years of 
successful use prove that this green liquid keeps greens 
green.’’ Spray directly on plants No Harm to foliage 
or animals. Economical Highly concentrated solution 
Mix wiih water 


65c size makes | Quart $1 size makes one-half Gallon 


$1.30 size makes full Gallon 
(Send cash or U. S. Money Order) 


CEDAR TREE POINT GARDENS 
279 Massachusetts Ave. 


SURE to BLOOM ‘0 


Providence, R. I. 





Myer 3 GARDEN 


‘MUMS ==: 


Strong Hardy plants. Best varieties. 6 
colors. Harvard (red), Uvalda (white), 
Aladdin (bronze), Harvest Home (yel- 
low), Melba (carmine), Normandie (pink). 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

12 Gladiolus - - - 3Sc¢ 3 New Blue Lily- - SOc 
6 Geraniums - - 45c 6 Petunias- - - - 35c 
6 Snapdragons- - 38c 12 Pansies - - - 25c 





Roses - = = 6 Perennials, al! diff. 49c 

6 Hardy Phlox - 49c 4 Hardy Carnations 48c 
All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order today. 

New Catalog —100 pages of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs — FREE 


H. W. BUCKBEE pocbntti, sinnois 
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Classified Advertising Section 


seenenaenannne 


Rate [5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


New Rate I5c per word effective December 28, 1935 


Bees 


Bees: Good side line, pleasure, profit. Send $1.00 for 
one year subscription and 190 page book ‘‘First Lessons 
in Beekeeping.’’ Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Box 3, Hamilton, Illinois, 





Beehives 








STRAW BEEHIVES for English and landscape gardens. 
Photos free. G. KORN, Berrien tse Mich, 


Ransnien 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty, Order the 
handsome tuberous rooted now for good selection. Book 
let describing over 200 varieties 35c. GREEN TREE 
FLOWER GARDENS, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Pe 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids, new garden aristocrats, Orna- 
mental bushes; large delicious berries Unequalled for 
lawn clumps, hedges. Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, 
BOX K, Hanover, Mass. 





Bulbs _ 


PINK CALLA LILY 50c, Yellow 30c, Black 40c. All 
three Callas $1.00. Other $1.00 bargains; Two giant 
hybrid Amaryllis, ready to bloom; 8 varieties Amarylleae; 
100 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones; 10 Regal Lilies. Post - 
paid. Three $1.00 items $2.75. Catalog, Gladioli, 
Amoryilis, etc. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, 
California. 














6 LILIES Candidum, Elegans, Superbum, Umbellatum. 
Philippenense, Tigrinium, $1.00 postpaid. Many choice 
Daffodils Price list. _ Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 
OUR 1936 CATALOGUE, covering Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Scilla’s Lilies, ete., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips, 
including the newest, will be sent postpaid on applica- 
tion, as soon as ready from the press. All bulbs sent 
duty. paid, J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland 











TIGRIDIAS, this beautiful flower in separate colors. red 
and golden yellow. 12 flowering size bulbs $1.00; 12 
extra large bulbs $1.75; 100 extra large bulbs $12.00. 
Sent prepaid. QUANN’S FLOWER GARDENS, Malvern, 
Pa 
TIGRIDIAS: ‘Toan’s Blend gives each buyer six or more 
varieties, 12—$1.00; 50—$3.00. Our Mary Gray, golden 
bronze, 10—$l. 00, 50—$4.00. Packet 100 seeds with 
directions 25c, 5 packets $1.00. Toan’s Hybridizing 
Gardens, Berea, Ohio. 





"Cactus 

CACTI! AND AGAVES, 7 varieties peepaid. $1.00. Write 
for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. 

CACTUS 10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Hiorn, Texas. 


re sensbation 
Og - 


CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL 
Carnegie Institute’s Volume II, the ‘‘Cactaceae.’ 


nized authority. Fully illustrated. Educational series. 
$1.00 six months’ trial, 6162 North Figueroa, Los 
Angeles. 





CACTUS “CATALOGUE, New 1936 illustrated, descriptive, 
24 pages, listing many new kinds. a Famous Cactus 
Gardens, Dept. FG, Anaheim, Californi 

SUCCULENTS AND CACTI—Ideal for “ gockery and very 
effective planted in garden walls Potted plants make 
beautiful specimens and may be had in endless variety 
New illustrated catalog with 16 pages in color. Free. 
Johnson Water Gardens, Box R25, Hynes, California. 











10 "VARIETIES. Cacti or Succulents, 65c; 20—$1.00; 30 
-$2.00; 40—$3.50; 50—$5.00. Labelled, postpaid, Cecil 
Houdyshel, _Dept. FG, La Verne, California. 











Caladiums 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS and Red Amaryllis 1lvc 
each, 3 bulbs for 25c. Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B500, Clearwater, Florida. 








Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 10 different, large incurved Ex 
hibition CHRYSANTHEMUMS, labeled; 8 different big 
extra Exhibition Chrysanthemums, labeled; 14 different, 


strong Hardy Chrysanthemums. Any collection includ- 
ing “‘Mum Food’’ and growing instructions, $1.10 post 
paid, “The Gardens,"’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., York, 
Penna 


CALIFORNIA GROWN. Special home garden selection 
otf hardy named varieties, 10 for $1.00 postpaid. Cata 
logue. Milliken Nursery, Claremont, California 





24 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Cactus or Succulents, all dif 
ferent, prepaid $1.00, Clara Smythe, 1027 Boynton 
Glendale, Calif 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 named beauties $1.50. 
15 Hybrid Delphiniums $1.00. Both $2.25. Fine plants. 
a guaranteed, Wayside Nurseries, Knights- 
town, Ind. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new and old_ varieties; 
Korean hybrids, Also Waterlilies, Lotus, Perennials, 
Write for price list. Joseph Schmidt, Yorktown, 
Virginia. 








8 OUTSTANDING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Alad- 
din. Granny Scoville, Early Bronze, F. Whittelsley, Jean 
Treadway, Ruth Hatton, Vivid, Pink Cushion, $1.00 post- 
paid. 3 each $2.50, Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—200 varieties, Exhibitions, Com- 
mercials, Pompons, Anemone and Hardies grown as hobby. 
Surplus sold popular prices. 15 labeled plants $1.00 
(include postage). Catalogue free. F. A. Spivey, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—20 beautiful vastation, 9 aragest type, 
strong ~ grown, labeled plants. 8 . 25—$1.35; 

$2.35; 135—$4.50 18 varieties email” ‘tae Chrysanthe- 
mums, a dependable collection of plants, 5c each, 50— 
$1.35. Chapman Floral Gardens, Edison, Ga. 


FLOWER GARDEN: 25 kinds hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 15 other kinds hardy Perennial Plants, $1.10 post- 
paid. Mrs. Rae Roller, Seligman, Mo. 














Cut Flowers 





EASTER SPECIAL—Five dozen giant Daffodil blooms, 
$1.00, postpaid west of Mississippi. Write for hardy 
bulb catalog. FLORAVISTA, Route 5, Olympia, Wash- 
ington. 





Daffodils 


MORE THAN 300 varieties of the finest Daffodils listed 
in my descriptive catalog sent free on request. Edwin 
C. Powell, Rockville, Md., R. F. 3. 











DAFFODILS, Boxwood, Montbretias, Earlham Hybrids; 
Iris Species; and many rare plant specialties. Catalog 
sent on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: 
Sweetheart, Golden Age. 100 other finest American and 
Foreign creations. Quality roots, plants. Special offers. 
Greubel’s Gardens, Derry, Pa, 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Bargain collection. 
choice of 5 plants $5.00: Lord of Autumn, Barbara 
Hawks, Amelia Earhart, Forest Fire, Murphy’s Master- 
piece. Ponsonby, Grandee, Black Knight. Entire 8 
plants $7.50 postpaid. List free. M. Markland, 1259 
N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Margrace, America’s 











10 GIANT AND EXHIBITION Dahlia roots, all differ- 
ent, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guara: 5 
Catalog of free offers on request, KUNZMAN’S 
DAHLIAS, New Albany, Indiana. 





SELLING OUT BARGAINS: Omar Khayyam’ Edison, 
Wonder Pink, ete., 25c All Poms, labeled, 10c each 
Lists furnished Studley, Attleboro, Mass. 











SPEEDWAY. DAHLIA GARDENS— Bargain collection, 
choice of 5 plants $2.50: Red Wonder, Mandarin 
Hoosier Sunset, Myra Howard, Man War, Washington 
Giant, Golden Eclipse, Satan, Spotlight, White Wonder 
Entire 10 plants $4.50 postpaid List free. M. Mark 
land, _1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

KAY FRANCIS Super Clumps, very reasonable or ex 
change. Guaranteed W. Gannaway, 1507 Irving St., 
N. E., Washington, Dp. €. 








FULTON’S HUNDRED Dime to dollar prices _pre- 
dominate. Arcturus, Honor Bright, Princetonian, Rath- 
berger, Robt. Emmet, Dollar Spotlight, Oriental Glory, 
Ruby Taylor, Elissa Landi, Satan—less, List gladly. 
Percy F. Fulton, Brentwood, Md. , 








10.000 DAHLIA ROOTS, 25,000 Plants of the newest 
and standard varieties. Price list on request, Hiles 
Dahlia Gardens, Foster, Ohio. 





HAILING THE 1936 Dahlia Season with prize winners! 
State inspected. Quality Always Sparks Dahlia Gar 
dens, Columbus, Indiana 





FOREIGN DAHLIAS -The world’s best including nearly 
100 Miniatures Prices reasonable American Poms 6 
for $1.00 Catalogue Estacada Dahlia Gardens, Esta 
cada, Oregon 





EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: The following 7 for $1.00: 
Dorothy Stone, Golden Goblin. Jersey’s Beacon, Jane 
Cowl, Yankee King, Elizabeth Slocombe, Avalon, Hope 
Dahlia Farm, Lancaster, Ohio 


40 ‘1936’ INTRODUCTIONS. Prices right Salem 
Streamline, Milton Cross. Pride of America, Oakleigh 
Monarch, Grand Slam, Clara Carder Plants, cuttings 
Catalox Social | _ Dahlia Gardens, 1130 Haddon 
Ave., Camden, 


DAHLIAS— 20 different. unlabeled, large flowering varie 
ties $1.25 Pompon, 15 different, unlabeled $1.00. B 
Murray, Rt. 1 Fa irmont, W. Va 

DAHLIA ROOTS, Plants, The Best of Honor | Roll varie- 


ties. Send for our price list. Fern Hill Dahlia Gardens, 
Loveland, Ohio 








SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS Margrace, Mid West 
(Champion, Kitty Mac, Pride of Austinburg and 60 
1934 and 1935 introductions priced right Catalog free 
M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 large flowering Dahlias, includ 
ing White Wonder, The Commodore, $1.00 prepaid with 
catalog. HILKREST GARDENS, Takoma Park, D. C 


NEW AND STANDARD varieties. Roots and plants, L5c 
up. Send for list. Edward’s Dahlia Gardens, 124 
Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 








GOOD ROOTS, Fireman, Rockley Moon, Spotlight, Elissa 
Landi, Arcturus, Palo Alto, Princetonian, Chautauqua 
Sunset, Sonny Boy, Broomfield, Buckeye King. 85c each 
Guaranteed true. Quantities limited. Atwater Dahlia 
Farm, Atwater, Ohio. 





$2.00 ROOT COLLECTION—Satan, Fantasy, Golden 
Eclipse, White Wonder, Yellow J. Cowl. Others. HERR, 
984 E, 94th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








DAHLIA GROWERS--Be thrifty. Our list explains 
Guaranteed roots. Eight $1.00. Grandview Gardens, 
Mannington, West Va. 








Delphiniums 





HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS, Spring Special. Hood 
acres High Quality. Eight months’ seedlings, bloom 
this summer; 25 colored $2.50. 12 White $3.00. All 
for $4.50 postpaid. Good condition; delivery guaranteed 
Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. 





DELPHINIUMS: 9 Potted Plants, si. 50 Prepaid. Shipped 
in same pots as grown by us. 2 each Light, Medium 
Dark Blue singles ; balance pale blue and lavender; dark 
blue and purple doubles. FRANK B. LOWER, Box 606, 
Newton, Iowa. 








Evergreens 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennial specialties, windbreak 
and forestry trees, small fruits, rare flower and bulb 








seeds, garden seeds. Illustrated catalogue free. RANSOM 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 
RARE HARDY AZALEAS Rhododendrons, Evergreens 


Flowering trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog 


woods, 10 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
enna. 





EVERGREENS—Fifty thousand 2 to 3 feet high, 50c¢ each 
Colorado Blue Spruce, 3 feet, $1.00. List free. Fred 
Goeringer, Jr., Wilkes Barre, — Pa. 














Fertilizer 





Humus. gag, ton 
_Pittstown, NB. d. 


F tiie aee~elll ruit 


MANURES, Sprays, 
bulk. Price list free. 


Fertilizers, 
_ Alle n Co., 








4 PHLOX, 4 Delphiniums $1.10; 10 Chinese Elms, 3 foot 
$1.10; 25 Latham Raspberry, $1.25. Prepaid Catalog 
free SWEDBE RG NURSERY, Battle Lake, Minn, 





Gerberas 





GERBERAS (Transvaal Daisies)—California grown 
one year seedlings, or 8 sturdy divisions $1.00 postpaid 
Milliken Nurse ry, Cc lare mont, (¢ ali fornia. 


Gladiolus 
PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS -popula new sensational 


originations. Lowest prices. Catalogue Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. 





GLADIOLUS “AND " DAHLIAS: Finest of varieties 


Reasonable prices. Write for free list. Taylor Gardens, 
165 West St., Ware, Mass. 





PICARDY FREE, 10 blooming size with my De Lux 
Collection, advertising special collection, 100 large bulbs 
30 exhibition varieties, assorted, postpaid $2.00. Full 
list famey Glads ready. Jesse Osborne, Maple Plain, 
Minn. 





CLEARANCE BULB SALE- Closing out 150 fine varie- 
ties. Making more room for Ellis Originations. Bulba 
log free. Also ask for Oregon Giant Pansy circular 
Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 





WORLD’S FINEST Gladiolus—Camellias—General Nurs 
ery catalogue including novelties. Ask for separate lists. 
Robinson’s Nursery, Richmond, California. 
WORLD’S CHAMPION GLADIOLUS Giant 
exhibition varieties. 
ors and shades. 





y flowering 
Gigantic assortment of beautiful col 
70 large choice vigorous bulbs, diseas« 








and thrip free, $2.00 postpaid. Price list. William 
Ifussey, Baltic, Conn. 
GLADIOLUS my specialty. Also Dahlias, Peonies 


Phlox, Lilies, Gayfeathers, Bleeding Hearts, Snake Plants 
Illustrated catalog free. HOWARD GILLET, Box F 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 





CHOICE VARIETIES—No single bulb over l5c. Many 
for less. Write for wholesale and retail list. PERRIN 
2314 Northeast Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 





EXCEPTIONAL GLADIOLUS OFFER—<6 motions bulbs 
Picardy, sensational pink, 15c¢ postpaid. Catalogue 15) 
varieties free. ELM HILL FARM, Wayland, Ohi ts) 


GLADIOLUS of exceptional quailty ones mahis priced 
Send for price list. D. ©. Kipe, _Quakertown Pa 








SPECIAL FLORIST’S | MIXTURE Stentine stock, stand 
ard varieties, under % in., 5000 for $7.50 prepaid New 
Introductions 10c to $30 each WESTMORELAND 
GARDENS, 7014 8S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS: 

Primrose Princess, yellow; Marmora, mauve; Aflame. 
flame; 40 bulb assortment, blooming size, only $2.00 
Complete list ‘‘G’’ on request. K. K. Mills, Washing 
ton, Conn 








Prize winners. Picardy. sheheen pink; 


LARGE 


“GLADIOLUS BULBS: Nuthall tennett 
Coryphee, La Paloma, Morocco, Minuet, “es. Sunshine 
Girl, 5e each Send for complete list akeside Bulb 


Gardens, Lakeside. Oregon 
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iLADIOLUS—100 good, blooming size, in 15 or 20 
irieties, including Douglas, Bennett, Nuthall, Wana- 
ah, Sisson, Phipps, Golden Dream, Marmora and others 
jually good, all labeled, and 100 bulblets for $1.00 plus 
stage On 4 lbs. Picardy included. Would cost $3.00 
ordered by name from any catalogue. Geo. S. Wood- 
iff, Independence, Iowa. 





iLADIOLUS TREASURE CHEST: 30 extra choice vari- 


ties, large bulbs, labeled, $2.00, $5.00 value. FRANK F. 
UND, Cotati, California. 





THE GLAD GROWER —latest news and information of 
he Glad world. $1.00 per year. Monthly. C, W. 
srown, Ashland, Mass. 





iLADIOLUS—10 named varieties, 10 bulbs each, in- 
luding Picardy, Nuthall, Bennett, Sisson. Tritoma 


lant free. Send for list. Hillside Gardens, St. 
Mary’s, Ohio. 





EXTENSIVE DESCRIPTIVE LIST of Gladiolus, new and 
andard varieties. Catalogue on _ request. Braucher 
Gardens, R, D. 2, East Akron, Ohio. 





(05 HEALTHY blooming size Gladiolus, 10 varieties in- 
uding Picardy, Queen of Bremen, etc., $1.00 postpaid. 
(. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS of the newer varieties. Prices 
-asonable. Send name for free list. Ware Valley 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 





100 LARGE GLADIOLUS Bulbs $1.00, or 150 Medium, 
: 200 — Assorted. Postpaid. Cress Gardens, 
Marion, nd, 





GLADIOLUS BULBS “That Bloom’’ list includes best 
ied out varieties at prices that will please. Hebron 
feights Gardens, Hebronville, Mass. 


“GROWING GLADIOLUS SUCCESSFULLY’’—Free De- 
rable Gladiolus Catalog, listing Brightside, Castilian 
Lady, Kewpie, Kawartha, Picardy, Tennyson, Winner of 
tadio City Medals. 25 Exhibition Bulbs $1.00. Twin 
Maples Gardens, Ramsey, N. J. 











Hardy Plants 


Perennials 





TO GET ACQUAINTED: 3 each 10 varieties one year 
stock, field grown, Perennial and Rock Garden plants 
$1.00. RAINBOW GARDENS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





i2 GLORIOUS Wrexham-type Delphinium; 5 everblooming, 
perennial Verbena or 6 fern-leaf Golden Achillea, post- 


paid for $1.00. Any two for $1.75 or all three for 
$2.50 Satisfaction guaranteed. Madison's Perennials, 


Bellevue, Michigan. 





NEW DIANTHUS ROSE CUSHION. 4 for $1.00 post- 
paid. Many other dollar specials in catalog. ENG 
LEnre GARDENS, 4652 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





Rock Plants, 15 
Postpaid. Cress Gardens, 


PERENNIALS: 15 all different $1.00. 
different $1.09. Labeled 
Marion, Ind. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION: Fuerbrand, scarlet; Jenkins, 
white; B. Comple, purple; Rheinlander, salmon; Lothair, 
crimson; Jules Sandeau, pink; $1.00 postpaid; 3 each 
$2.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 











PHLOX, Iris, Peonies, Poppies, Chrysanthemums, Native 
Flowers. August Lindemann, Rt. , Catskill, N. Y. 
Free list. 





PHLOX—1' for $1.00 postpaid, field grown. New vari- 
eties one to two inch florets, mammoth heads. Mixture 
of gorgeous shades Lawre nce Nursery, Elmhurst, Ill, 








Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor 
sage blossoi.s. Easily grown, $1.00 each. Lelian 


Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California. 





FREE CATALOGUE PLANTS—Rustproof Snapdragons, 
Wilt Resistant Asters, Giant Pansies, Azaleamums, Peren 
nials, Vegetable and Strawberry. Quality at low prices 
MeNicol’s Plant Nursery, Lewes, Delaware. 





MONTANA’S STATE FLOWER, Lewisia Redeviva. 3 
blooming size plants and 400 seed, 25c. Descriptive list 
free Native Evergreens, Missoula, Montana. 








Hemerocallis 





8 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s bloom, $1.50. 16 
arieties, $3.50. 3 each (48 plants), $7.75. Postpaid. 
Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 











Honey 





HONEY—NATURE’S ROAD TO HEALTH. Guaranteed 
Ire. _ Best sweet for children. $1.00 quart; $1.50 two 
uarts; $2.50 a gallon. Delivered 4th zone. GIBBS 
HILL,” _Apiaries, Livonia, N. Y. 











House Plants 








ODD, attractive Plants, Seeds and Bulbs for the a 
r outdoor planting from Florida. Free catalogue 
Shaffer Nurseries, B 500, Clearwater, Florida. 





Iris 





IRISES, 25 ‘choice + varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
tid tor $1.00 List ready John } Bo.wunersbach, 
Decatur, Tl 


Lilies 


GIANT REGAL LILY BULBS, 6 for $1.00 postpaid; 
14 for $2.00. Medium bloomimg, 12 for $1.00, Claire 
Limberg, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 





PHILIPPINENSE Lily Bulbs. yr. old, ‘field grown. 
0c each, 4 for $1.00. Floyd RS, KR. . 3, Box 
188, Goshen, Ind. . 





6 REGAL LILIES, 25c. 10 Ibs. Regal Lilies $2.50 
Regal Seed 25c ounce. 12 different packets Lily seed 
25¢e Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 

















Orchids 


BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS (Epidendrum Tampense), 
mounted on cypress wood, ready to hang up Odd, 
sweet scented flowers. Growing instructions. Postpaid, 
0c. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 


—_ —__—_—_.——_—__— 
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Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce 4 inch gorgeous col 
red flowers. 50 fine plants $1.00. 10 varieties fine large 
rockery plants, labeled, $1.00. 15 Wrexham Hybrid Del 
phiniums $1.00 Satisfaction guaranteed Wayside 
Nurseries, Knightstown, Indiana. 








Peonies 


SELECT 3 PEONIES $1.00, r for $2.00, 12 for $3.00 
, Tated, fresh dug 3 to 5 eye divisions, postpaid in 
U. 8.7 Auguste Dessert, carmine; 9.0 Barones 
} cream; 8.1 Cathedral, Japanese dark rose; 
9.2 Jules Elie, lilac pink; 9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert, flesh: 
9.0 Mabel Franklin, salmon rose; 8.6 Primivere, yellow; 
8.7 Reine Hortense, tall rose; 9.0 Sarah Bernharat 
rose; 9.7 Solange, coppery salmon; 9.8 Therese, pin! 
9.4 Tourangelle, creamy pink. $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00: 
9.1 Edwin Shaw, rose; 8.7 E. Shaylor, dark rose; 9.3 
Frankie Curtis, white: 9.8 Kelway’s Glorious, white; 9 
President Wilson, bright rose; Japanese varieties, 9.2 
_ No Sode, pink, vellow center; 8.5 Marguerite Des 

t, cream, pink dots; 8.6 Nellie ros ellow center. 
\ AWntE NC E NURSERY, ELMHURST, lis L INOIS 
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CONFEDERATE VIOLETS, grayish, lavender, 
blooming clumps, 15 for $1.00. 
Jasper, Ga. 


floriferous, 
Sunray Brae Gardens, 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Plants, Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre; Wakefield, Bermuda Onion Plants, 500—60c; 1000 
—80c; 5000—$3.50. Catalogue free on Georgia Certified 
Tomato Plants. Sims Plant Co., Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 





21 LARGE 2 yr. old Phiox, $2.00, 100 varieties. 25 
Large Perennials or 25 Rock Plants $1.00. Justamere 
Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





PLANT BARGAINS. 30 Swiss Giant Pansy plants; 6 
Delphinium, Blackmore and Langdon strain; 6 Aquilegia 
(columbine) Scott Elliott long spurred. All above plants 
sent prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for bargain list. Breeces Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
phences  ona W Pa. 





Rock eatin Plante 


ROCK PLANTS—20 all different, hardy blooming size 
$1.00. 20 packets Alpine seeds $1.00. 8 hardy old-time 
herbs $1.00. 12 different Sempervivums $1.00 Cata 
logue, Havalook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 
SEMPERVIVUMS 10 attractive varieties, labeled, $1.00 
Select list of perennials Lark Meadows, West Mans- 
field, Mass 











MAMMOTH BLUE MORNING GLORY. Colorado grown 
seed, being large, early, heavenly blue, from the Clarke’s 
stock. : Pkt. 10c, 3 for 25c. Colorado Seed Co., Box 
1345, Denver, Colorado 


HAND POLLENATED SEED: Large packet ‘Debbinion. 
Japanese Iris, Campanula or Dahlia with catalogue, 3 
Roseholme Garder ms, Rt. 2, Brunswick, _ Maine. 








LARGE ONE OZ. SAMPLE PKG. of Colorado Blu 
Spruce, Colorado Silver Cedar, Colorado Douglas Fir, 
Pinus Ponderosa, Yucca Glauca—all Colorado Evergreens 
Very easy to —* directions furnished. New Crop 
Seed. Any one pk 25c or all mixed, 25c per pkg. 
H. D. BEI HER’ Baoah Forest, _Color rado 


RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS. | 





Vege table and F lowe t 


Golden Cosmos, Orange Flare Pkt 10c. Rutgers 
Tomato, pkt. 10c. Catalog free. C. R. Brewer, Rah 
way, Be "Os 


oaer NOVELTIES ‘FOR 1936 Marigold Harmony, Phlox 
tigantea and many others. 10c. packets Write _ for 
Free Catalog. ARTHUR PAPKE, Seedsman, New 
Lenox, Ill. 











BROCCOLI (Italian 


sprouting) “Fifty Day.’’ Just 
imagine—it’s harvestable 50 days after transplanting 
Marvelous, new, heat resister; easier to grow than caul 
flower. Packet 25c. ITALIAN SEEDS, 80 West Third 
St., New York City. 


Special Off Offers 





UNUSUAL BARGAINS: Dosen: Cs Cardinal Flower, $2.00; 
Yellow Ladyslipper, $2.50; Pink Ladyslipper, $1.75; Twin 
leaf, 65c; Hepatica, 60c. Medicina] plants. Catalog 
Henderson's Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 








COLLECTION: 2 Yellow Ladyslippers, 10 White Trillium, 
6 Lobella Cardinal, 2 Sedum Acre, 3 Hepatica May 
Flower, postpaid $1.50. Fred Munnett, Ferrisburg, Vt 
ANY COLLECTION $1.00 postpaid: 12 kinds Rock 
Plants; 15 Sedums; 12 varieties hardy "Mums; 8 varie 
ties Phlox; 6 kinds Day Lilies; 3 each 5 varieties Dwart 
Irises; 6 Beardless Irises. Howard Gardens, Repub 
lic, Mo. 








SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELTIES: Sky blue 

blooming all summer. Rainbow colored Ixias Seeds of 
delightful native Annuals, Bulbs, Succulents. Catalogue 
free. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


Lobelias. 





10 LARGE DAHLIAS $1.00; 50 large 
12 Beautiful Tigridias $1.00; 50 Iris $1.00. 
323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich 


Gladiolus $1.00; 
POWELI 





FOR SALE—Moonflower seeds 15c a pkg. and Dahlia 
Zinnia Plants $1.20 per dozen, prepaid. Mrs. E. L. 
¥ ancey, P. O. Box 303, Hampton, Va. 





REDWOOD TREES from ( ‘alifornia’ s Giant Forests 
Well rooted, 10 inch trees. 4 for $1.00 postpaid Wins 
low, Hampton Road, Hayward, California. 








TREES, Stzeha, Perennials. New beautiful varieties 
Price lists fr No extra charge for baleing. Write 
AMERIC AN. ‘FORE STRY CoO., Pembine, Wisconsin. 








TREES OF UNUSUAL VALUE. Lovels paper birch 
2—3 ft. Fast growing Chinese Elms 2—3 ft 3 each 
$1.00 H. M. Lic ht. E Imhurst, Tl 


Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, Lotus. Plants. ‘Instructive list mailed 
HOWELL’S WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia 
EGYPTIAN LOTUS TUBERS, Double Red, $2.00; Single 
Pink, Double White, $1.00. Choice varieties Hardy 
Waterlilies, Perennials. Joseph Schmidt, Yorktown, 
Virginia. 


Wild Flowers 


OREGON WILD FLOWER "SEEDS, 6 varieties, includ 
ing flesh eating Pitcher plant. Send quarter. Price list 
and 2 pkts. for dime. Cc. M. Ayres, Box 132, Grants 
Pass, Oregon. 








WHITE DODECATHEON, Crested Iris, ‘fe: each Bulb 
Hemerocallis Occidentalis, Other Kentucky Wild Flowers 
Effie Runner, Richelieu, _Kentucky. 

— —————————————— — — 


“Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENEC A 
WIRE & MFG. CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT AREGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank is For Your Use! 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


DIANTILUS LOVELINESS 


grown Dianthus 
deeply-fringed, —in- 
Pink, you will 
form of it which 
this year 
Loveliness. The 
varies much in stature, size of 
flower, and color as it travels over most 
of Europe and Northern Asia to Japan, 
known to from a pure 
white through various shades of lilae to 
near violet; but the color of Loveliness, 
a delightful shade of mauve, is probably 
the best seen to On top of that, 
the pleasing fragrance of the older plant 
has been intensified in the new. 
sidering all of the good points, one is 
probably not far from the truth when he 


Kk you have 
superbus, the 
tensely-fragrant 
Want a 


ever 


selected 
most American seedsmen_ list 
under the name. of 


species 


being vardeners 


date. 


Con- 


says that Loveliness is likely to prove 
one of the best introductions in Pinks 
during recent vears. Seeds were noted 
in the following catalogues: W. Atlee 


Burpee Co., Philadelphia; Michell’s Seed 
House, Philadelphia; Henry <A. Dreer, 


Philadelphia; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
New York and Chieago; Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; 


Max Sehling, Seedsman, Ine., New York; 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York: 
Stump & Walter Co., New York. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


MRS. H. HARRISON 


The rapid introduetion of new hardy 
chrysanthemum varieties makes it practi- 
cally impossible for anyone except the 
specialist to keep up with the parade. 
In this confusion one is apt to lose sight 
of really kinds. That will be the 
if you overlook the variety Mrs. H. 
Harrison, which will be found in the 
catalogue of Storrs & Harrison, Paines- 
Ohio. It is of the bouquet type, 
with fully-double, densely-petaled flowers 
light-pink 
center. = It 


Case 


ville, 
of oa color, shading to a 
starts to here 
in September, making it a good variety 


ereamy bloom 
for northern gardeners who cannot enjoy 
the October bloomers. 


HARDY CARNATIONS 
Northern gardeners who have trouble 
in keeping over outdoor Carnations will 
appreciate the work that the Joseph 
Harris Co., Coldwater, New York, have 
been doing with this popular flower. It 
is the hardiest that I have ever 
grown and, although the flowers may not 
others, it ineludes 
a full range of colors and earries a full 
quota of the spicy fragrance of the ten 
der varieties. They do not bloom for me 
the first from spring-sown 
but probably would if seeds were started 
into growth in February. 
feetly hardy and (best of all from the 
amateur’s standpoint) long-lived, if eut 
hack after the flowering period is over, 
they are much less bother than the kinds 


strain 


he so large as some 


vear seeds, 


Jeing per 


46} 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


that we of the North have to treat as 
annuals. 


PAROCHETUS COMMUNIS 

This plant which has been introduced 
to American gardeners a number of 
times as the Shamrock-pea, Blue Oxalis, 
ete., never to have established 
itself here, probably more because it is 
tender to cold than for any lack of 
heauty. The often-expressed desire to 
obtain seeds of the plant from the 


seems 


highest part of its most northern range, 
with the hope of obtaining a fully-hardy 
have 


find the 


been 
plant 


strain, also 
realized, for we 


appears not to 
still 





Chrysanthemum, Mrs. H. Harrison 


unable to stand our northern Winters. 
That should not discourage anyone, how- 
ever, from enjoying the beauty of this 
little legume beeause it makes a most 
charming pot plant, producing its pea- 
like flowers, blue in with pink 
wings, throughout most of the vear, on 
plants not over three or four inches high. 
If desired it could be transplanted to the 
rockery during the frostless months. It 
has not offered in America for a 
number of years, so far as I know, but 


eolor 


been 


is ineluded in the eurrent offerings of 
Rex. D. Pearee, Merchantville, New 
Jersey. 


SOME FORMS OF THE CARPATHIAN 
HAREBELL 


The Carpathian Harebell (Campanula 
carpatica) is, with reason, one of the 
most popular of perennial plants. First 
of all, it is one of the easiest of plants 
to grow, doing well in any garden soil 
in sun or part shade; and, in the second 
place, it is one of the most floriferous, 
blooming practically all Summer if seeds 
are not allowed to form. It has varied 


not a little under garden conditions and 
has united with other species in creating 
hybrids of surpassing beauty, a few of 
whieh are available in American nur 
series. Of the latter the following 
deserve special mention: Varieties Dit 
ton Blue, brilliant deep-blue flowers; 
Porcelain Blue, large pale blue; Rivers- 
lea, clear dark blue; White Star, large 
pure white. All of the foregoing may 
be found in the eatalogue of Cronamere 
Alpine Nurseries, Green Farms, Con 
necticut; while the two following are 
listed by Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Ver 
mont; Pallida, large flowers of palest 
blue, and Exquisite, white with a blue 
edge. 


A NEW HORNED POPPY 


The combination of soft-orange blos 
soms as much as four inehes across, shin 
ing above glaucous-blue foliage during 
most of the Summer, is enough to excite 
any gardener. Its realization should be 
vours if you plant seeds of the new 
Horned Poppy, Glaucium anatalyjaensis, 
which W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadel 
phia, are advertising this Spring. It 
grows up to three feet high, in any open, 
sunny situation. 

ANEMONE 


RIVULARIS GRANDIFLORA 


The plaint is often heard that American 
nurseries are poor in Anemones aside from 
a few of the easily-propagated kinds. 
Probably, if the truth were known, the 
scarcity of the Wind Flowers in gardens 
is more because gardeners are afraid of 
them. Actually, most of them are easily 
grown and should eause no trouble for 
anyone. Among the really good kinds to 
be found in the eatalogue of Wayside Gar 
dens, Mentor, Ohio, a rivularis grandiflora 
deserves special mention. This is one of 
the so-called woodland species from the 
Himalayas, from twelve to 
eighteen inches high and producing an 
abundance of pure-white flowers during 
June and July and often more sparingly 
during the succeeding two months. The 
size of the plant depends largely on the 
richness of its growing medium and its 
exposure. The usual recommendation is 
to plant it on a stream bank or margin 
of a pool—an idea that probably sprang 
from its specific name, rivularis, which 
means brook-loving; but I have found 
in the absence of such moist situations the 
plant does splendidly in a shady spot in 
leaf soil. 


crowing 


A NEW SHOOTING-STAR 

The Shooting-stars are an interesting 
lot, offering the gardener real beauty for 
partially-shady spots. A new species, 
Dodecatheon Colrigo, a new offering of 
Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, 
with brilliant pink, evelamen-like flowers 
on six-inch stems, is sure to make a host of 
friends for the entire’ shooting-star 
family. 
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R. M. Kellogg Co., Three aa Mich. 


eis YOU FIRST PAYMENT ON THIS 


eouse TULIP 
COLLECTION 


if You Order Direct 
From This Ad NOW 


50 fine, large, selected tulip bulbs—all 4% 
inches around or more. Guaranteed finest quality 
IMPORTED direct from Holland, Europe. Giant 
Darwin, Breeder, and Cottage varieties, giving all 
colors—red, purple, yellow, pink, white, and variegated 
. delivered at proper planting time this fall. 





You can buy these (within the next 30 days only) at a 
great saving! We GIVE you the first payment of 
$1. 00, leaving balance of only $1.47 to pay, so that 
these extra-fine bulbs cost you LESS THAN 3c EACH! 


Why do we make this remarkable offer? Simply to 
show you the fine quality of Kellogg nursery stock and 
because we want the names of discriminating flower 
growers on our list, whom we know will be interested in 
our new FREE book, “Kellogg’s Bargain Flower Carni- 
val.” Get acquainted now with Kellogg’s satisfaction- 
giving flowers. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


This offer is not just an ordinary “special.” These bulbs actually 
will sell “like hot cakes” at $2.47 per collection in our Fall Bulb 
Catalog. IT IS A BONA FIDE OFFER and SAVING to you. To 
obtain it, YOU MUST ORDER NOW from this ad, using the $1.00 
credit voucher below. Send no money. Simply pay balance, plus 
postage, to mailman when you receive the bulbs this fall. 


And remember you get LARGE 
4 4 INCH BULBS in a complete 
color range as described above REGULAR PRICE OF 


—all the colors that have ever 
COLLECTION *242 


been found in tulips. 
LESS AMOUNT WE PAY $]00° 
FOR YOU (USE VOUCHER) — 






Order now while the 
check below is good. 
We cannot guarantee 
to allow the $1.00 


credit if you wait more ou Pav Only 


than 30 days before mE. 4.7 








ordering. 














Pay to 





Town State 












Address. 7 





NEW FALL BULB. cmos ae our! 


Sent FREE to flower lovers, Full of real bargains, 
many good novelties and exclusive, new flo 
Simply check here and we will send i 1 you now, 

entirely FREE of cost! 





&) KEL he co S 1 and 00 cts 





R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Good only when used as part . 
payment for Tulip Bulbs offered 
in May, 1936, FLOWER GROWER. 


NOT REDEEMABLE AS CASH 
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